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MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE 


From an engraving in Volume I, National Cyclopedia of American Biography, copy- 
righted. Courtesy of James T. White and Company. 
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OHIO’S MONUMENT TO GENERAL ANTHONY 
WAYNE UNVEILED 





[September 14, 1929, is a date long to be remembered in the annals of 
Ohio and other states represented at the dedicatory ceremonies incident to 
the unveiling of a monument to Major General Anthony Wayne, a hero of 
the Revolution and the border wars with the Indians in the valleys of the 
Miami and Maumee Rivers. The sites of his major achievements in the 
post-Revolutionary period of his career—the battle of Fallen Timbers and 
the Treaty of Greenville — are in what is now western Ohio. If our state 
is a little tardy in her memorial tribute for his distinguished services, ample 
amends have at last been made in the memorial of granite and bronze un- 
veiled on the afternoon of September 14, 1929, in the presence of thousands 
of people on the elevation commanding a view of the site of the battle of 
Fallen Timbers where Wayne defeated the Indians August 20, 1794. 

On the speakers’ stand near the monument were representatives of 
state and nation and men eminent in military, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions. Ohio and Governor Myers Y. Cooper were represented by State 
Treasurer H. Ross Ake and Assistant Adjutant General Colonel Wade 
Christy ; Michigan, and Governor Fred Green by Walter C. Peters; Indiana 
by James A. Woodburn, president of the Indiana Historical Society; 
Pennsylvania by Frederick A. Godcharles, director of the Pennsylvania 
State Library. William Wayne, the great-great-grandson of General 
Anthony Wayne was an honored guest. Secretary of War James W. 
Good, representing Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, was 
on the speaker’s platform. Bruce Wilder Saville, the ‘sculptor who de- 
signed: the monument, W. J. Sherman, who inaugurated the movement for 
its erection, and other notables were present. 

The weather was somewhat chilly and a bracing breeze carried an 
autumnal suggestion, but 5,000 auditors listened with rapt attention to 
every word that was uttered from the speakers’ stand. Long-continued 
applause marked the close of the dedicatory address by Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. H. C. Shetrone, director of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society presided. Miss Imogene Van Camp, of Columbus, a 
descendant of William Sloan, bugler in Wayne’s army, unveiled the mon- 
ument. — Editor. ] 


ADDRESS OF ARTHUR C. JOHNSON, SR. 
President 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


One hundred and thirty-four years have passed since 
Major General Anthony Wayne, organizer and Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the first American Legion. stood 
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here on the north bank of the Maumee where we are 
gathered today to do him this belated honor, and saw 
hard-earned victory perch upon the banners of his 
scanty army in the decisive battle of Fallen Timbers. 


Here on this ground where we now stand, after his 
long and painstaking preparation for the supreme test 
in which others had met with disastrous failure, he broke 
the strength and humbled the spirit of the Northwestern 
Indians for all time, contributed largely to the transfor- 
mation of the Treaty of Paris from a scrap of paper 
into a vital instrument, helped push back the interna- 
tional boundary from the Ohio River to the Great Lakes, 
made safe for American settlement this vast empire 
lying west to the Mississippi, and restored a waning pub- 
lic confidence in the administration of the First Presi- 
dent. 

It was twelve years after the close of the Revolution, 
twelve years of political and economic groping for the 
infant Republic which was muddling through the Great 
Experiment of self-government to take its proud place 
in the family of nations. 


At the close of the Revolutionary struggle, an army 
disbanded found itself unfitted for the immediate duties 
of civil life. 

The vicissitudes of war had impoverished countless 
numbers of the officers who had clung tenaciously to 
the cause of Independence, and had left a majority of 
the rank and file without the capacity or the inclination 
to adapt themselves to peaceful vocations, or the capital 
to set themselves up on the land in the more developed 
parts of the country. 

“Their feelings rebelled,” says Burnet, “at the 





















































MONUMENT TO MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE 


Erected by the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society under 
authority of the State of Ohio. 
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thought of living in poverty among people of compara- 
tive wealth for the protection of which their own pov- 
erty was incurred.” 

For this and other more practical reasons, hun- 
dreds of Revolutionary veterans turned their faces to- 
ward the frontier where lay the bounty lands which 
were in part their compensation; where adventure and 
romance lured them, and where opportunity for a new 
start in life with that precious freedom for which they 
had fought so long, was to be had for the effort of 
emigration. 

George Rogers Clark, between whom and Wayne 
run many singularly parallel lines, had saved the Ohio 
country from the grasp of the British aggressors who 
were unable to shake off the fact of his conquest when 
they came to negotiate the Treaty of Paris, but who 
clung doggedly to the wilderness outposts and used the 
Indians as their tools for ruthless bloody resistance 
against the oncoming tide of American settlement. 

Could the boundary have been held back along the 
Ohio, the vast natural resources of the Ohio country 
would have flowed eventually into British channels. 
These resources constituted the coveted prize. 

In any event the Indians were doomed to lose what 
they claimed as their ancestral homelands. 

At the foot of the Maumee Rapids—that cross- 
roads of prehistoric travel and meeting place for inter- 
tribal councils—there almost within the sound of my 
voice, stood old Fort Miami which was one of the key 
nests of British influence, one of the hell-holes of fer- 
ment from which the deluded savages went out fired 
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by false courage and carrying British arms, to spread 
blind terror along the border. 

There was flying over its bastions on the battle day 
of Fallen Timbers the blood-red flag of a civilized 
Christian nation, and the cannon which peeped from 
its embrasures were, no doubt, double-shotted for ac- 
tion. 

Only the consciousness of an unwarranted occu- 
pancy and a knowledge of the character of the man with 
whom he would have to deal, led Major Campbell to 
deny refuge to his defeated proteges after the battle, 
and to withhold his fire when Wayne laid waste the In- 
dian cornfields and burned the British agent’s establish- 
ment within pistol shot of the fort itself. 

The Ohio country became the Northwest Territory 
by the Ordinance of 1787, and law, with little or no 
means of enforcement, was proclaimed in the land. 

Speculation in privately-purchased public domain 
gave birth to such projects as the Ohio Company and 
the Miami Purchases, the promotion of which stimu- 
lated emigration. When the Territory was but seven 
years old and the Constitution of the United States in 
force but six, more than forty thousand white settlers 
were already living within the territorial borders and 
calling it their home. 

These people, dominated largely by the unpaid and 
unpensioned veterans of the Revolution, though remote 
from the seat of Federal government, nevertheless de- 
manded at its hands an adequate protection against 
the Red Terror, and by the growing strength of their 
numbers created a political situation which weighed 
heavily upon the Federal administration. 
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Desultory punitive expeditions either aggravated 
the situation or resulted in failure, and many attempts 
to enter into treaty agreements with the Indians were 











ARTHUR C. JOHNSON, Sr. 


frustrated by pressure of the deceptive policy from the 
3ritish headquarters at Detroit. 

Both added to the fear on the one side and to the 
hate on the other. Driven to action, the government 
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at Philadelphia ordered the ill-fated St. Clair into the 
field. His campaign was fairly conceived, but was in- 
adequately prepared, indifferently conducted, badly 
executed and ended in notorious disaster. 

Still hoping and laboring for a peaceful conclusion 
—hoping and laboring 400 miles away from the focal 
points of infection out here in the wilderness, Presi- 
dent Washington realized that the impatient young 
nation would not stand for another costly failure. The 
job must be done. 

Knox, Secretary of War, issued the order for the or- 
ganization of a legionary army to supplant the regimen- 
tal establishments, and the President appointed Anthony 
Wayne major general and commander-in-chief. 

But so reluctant was the Administration to abandon 
moral suasion and so obstructive were Secretary Knox’s 
admonitions which amounted almost to timidity, that 
more than two years were to pass before the Hero of 
Stony Point was to close with the enemy here on the 
bank of the Maumee and add new laurels to his undying 
Revolutionary fame. 

The importance of the triumph which came to the 
American arms on that 20th of August, 1794, was 
boundlessly greater than the magnitude of the battle 
itself as a military event. 

General Wayne himself, thrilled as he must have 
been by the victory after twenty months of discouraging 
delays and snail-like progress, and burning with a desire 
to lay the laurels at the feet of his beloved commander- 
in-chief of other days, told the whole story to the 
Legion’s best advantage, in but 1500 words which com- 
prised the text of his official report. 
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In that unvarnished tale, couched though it was in 
the stilted language of the times, he credited the com- 
bined forces of the enemy, warriors and British irregu- 
lars, with but 2000 fighting men, while fewer than 900 
of his own legionnaires participated in the actual con- 
flict. 

Sixty minutes after the opposing lines came to grips 
in the difficult wilderness which has given its pictur- 
esque name to history, the enemy had been driven a dis- 
tance of two miles, leaving the victorious legion in full 
and quiet possession of the field and the dead. 

Not much of a battle, we say, as wars go now! Not 
much of a battle in which 900 trained American regu- 
lars overwhelmed 2000 untrained savages and their 
wilder white allies, and in which fewer than 100 men 
all told gave up their lives in the hand-to-hand conflict. 

I would not have you think that I have come here 
today to belittle the battle of Fallen Timbers, to detract 
one whit from the glory to the American arms so hard 
won on that August day, nor to dim in any degree the 
brilliance of the halo which has shone for more than a 
century around the name of Anthony Wayne. 

In the revered names of history must we find the 
inspiration for carrying on. The lives and deeds and 
experiences of those who builded so largely in the past, 
established the principles of human rights and strove 
to apply them in a practical way to everyday human 
relationships, those lives and those deeds and those ex- 
periences must constitute the lamp by which our feet 
must be guided. 

From this comprehensive military campaign of 
major importance for its time, then, let us learn a 
lesson in preparedness. That the battle of Fallen Tim- 
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bers was a decisive American victory instead of a dis- 
aster such as overtook St. Clair, was due to the mili- 
tary mindedness of Washington, and to the foresight, 
the caution, the extreme care which marked the work 
of General Wayne in equipping and training his Legion 
during the 20 months which he devoted to the prepara- 
tion for 60 minutes of fighting in the far wilderness. 


It was a preparation which taxed the lean treasury 
of the infant Republic and drained dry its scanty avail- 
able military resources. 

But it meant success and it solved one of the major 
problems which so vexed the administration of the 
First President, a problem the chief phases of which 
were economic as well as political. 


Let us turn back for a moment and consider why 
President Washington selected General Wayne for this 
mission of grave responsibility. From out of the 
depths of his wisdom he chose finally the man who, he 
must have felt, would be. sure to succeed where others 
had failed. 


It was an oversize job which the President wanted 
done out here in the Northwest, and he made his choice 
only after exhaustive consideration which was un- 
affected by great political pressure in behalf of other 
applicants some of whom were close personal friends. 


In the voluminous writings of Washington is to be 
found a file purporting to be notes in his own hand, on 
the characteristics of the various candidates — notes 
presumed to be for his own guidance. Mark what he 
wrote about the Hero of Stony Point, one of his great- 
est generals of the Revolution and a comrade-in-arms 
of twelve or more years before: 
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“More active and enterprising than judicious and 
cautious; no economist it is feared; open to flattery— 
vain—easily imposed upon and liable to be drawn into 
scrapes; too indulgent with his officers; whether sober 
or addicted to the bottle I know not.” 

Instantly one exclaims “MAD ANTHONY?!” 


How that term of popular endearment, misnomer 
that it is, has clung to one of the finest soldiers and 
most capable officers of the Revolution! 

If intense patriotism is madness, then Wayne was 
mad. 

If capacity for leadership is madness, then Wayne 
deserved the name. 

If military instinct is madness, then Wayne was an 
afflicted man. 

If strict obedience to the orders of his superiors 
is madness, then Wayne was a madman. 

If wisdom in council, if self-sacrifice, sympathy for 
human frailties, if integrity, dependability, energy, en- 
terprise, honor and courage—if all these are symptoms 
of madness, then Anthony Wayne deserves to be 


classed with the madmen of history. 

No general officer of the Revolution served longer, 
was more often in the thick of the fray or suffered as 
many wounds. No general officer of the Revolution 
saw service covering so great an extent of territory. 


From Three Rivers beyond the border where flows 
the St. Lawrence, to Savannah where Georgia touches 
the southern sea, Anthony Wayne marched and fought 
to press back the invader from the land and plant firm- 
ly the banner of American Independence. 
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Three Rivers, Ticonderoga, Brandywine, German- 
town, Valley Forge, Monmouth, Stony Point, Green 
Spring, Yorktown, Savannah, Charlestown—and then 
more than a decade later—Fallen Timbers. 

What an imposing array of names which have 
thrilled the hearts of American school boys for more 
than a century. 

Wayne’s feet trod the soil of those battlefields; 
Wayne’s voice was raised in command of his faithful 
brigades; Wayne’s sword pointed the way to the 
enemy; Wayne’s judgment drove home when victory 
offered or drew away when the tide of battle turned. 

So it must have been activity and enterprise rather 
than judgment and caution that Washington was seek- 
ing in a commander; a spender for preparation rather 
than a pinch-penny or a grater; a handsome soldierly- 
looking scrapper rather than a book militarist; an in- 
dulgent or considerate chief rather than a martinet— 
and he took his chances on the “little addicted to the 
bottle” rather than insist upon an abstainer who might 
likewise be a dullard. . 

One is led to suspect that President Washington’s 
file was made up of the objections or criticisms which 
came to him from enemies of the various candidates, or 
from the backers of rivals in the contest for the ap- 
pointment. 

If General Wayne was vain and subject to flattery, 
his return to Philadelphia after his triumph on the 
Maumee, must have been the high spot of his life, not 
excepting the adulation he received after the capture 
of Stony Point. 
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Demonstrations in his honor almost exceeded the 
bounds of reason. 

But his was now a troubled life. During those 
days of wild acclaim in Philadelphia, the commander- 
in-chief of the victorious Legion bore a sad heart and 
a troubled mind. 

Polly was dead, beloved Polly Penrose who had been 
such a brave life-mate and the mother of his children; 
who had endured the hardships wrought by the Revolu- 
tion—Polly who sickened suddenly and died while he 
was heading into the Wilderness campaign beyond the 
mysterious mountains. 

Greene was dead, General Greene whom he loved 
and for whom he named his winter quarters at Green- 
ville—Greene who was not always fair, not always 
kind to him; Mother Wayne had gone to her reward; he 
had suffered financial reverses, and Margaretta, his little 
Margaretta about whose education he had fretted so 
much during those long years when he was from home, 
had grown up and married away. 

It was a bleak and lonely home to which he went 
from the gaieties of Philadelphia, that chill February in 
1795. 

If President Washington really believed that 
Wayne was more active than judicious, easily imposed 
upon and liable to be drawn into scrapes, he must have 
changed his mind after Fallen Timbers, for he sent 
our hero back into the Territory to negotiate single- 
handed the now famous Treaty of Greenville. 

If allen Timbers was a triumph of war, Green- 
ville was a triumph of diplomacy and peace. Fallen 
Timbers made Greenville Treaty possible, but Green- 
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ville brought out hitherto unknown and untried phases 
of Wayne’s character and capacity—phases other than 
military genius or madness. 

Who could have envisioned the Hero of Stony 
Point and Fallen Timbers going through the mummery 
of Indian councils day after day, week after week, 
month after month; firm, kind, sympathetic, persua- 
sive, indulgent, patient, understanding, diplomatic, 
statesmanlike and just. 

And now for the final scene: 

Seven long years of heartbreaking campaigning in 
the Revolution; two years of preparation and cam- 
paigning in the Northwest Territory; months of nego- 
tiation with the Indians of the Northwestern tribes at 
Greenville; memorialized by Congress, praised by the 
President of the United States; adored and acclaimed 
as a hero by the people of his country. 

So it came about that the last public duty which 
he was asked to perform must have been among the 
pleasantest of his career and given him the greatest 
satisfaction; it was to receive from a reluctant British 
government, albeit at the hands of British commanders 
who no doubt had had their fill of the American wil- 
derness and the Indians, the possession of the border 
military posts, among them this same Fort Miami here 
at the foot of the Rapids where Major Campbell had 
shown the kind of discretion which is the better part 
of valor, sometimes. 

This duty promptly and effectively accomplished, 
Anthony Wayne turned his face towards home for the 
last time, hurrying down the lake from Detroit by the 
shortest route to Philadelphia. 
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He had made good. 

He had justified the President’s choice of a military 
commander-in-chief and as an ambassador of peace. 

He had staged such a comeback as to make a figure 
almost unique in military history “which is strewn with 
the wrecks of reputations made in one war and lost in 
another.” 

He had won success and the plaudits of his fellow 
countrymen in two wars of major importance but he 
was hurrying home to defend himself from the mali- 
cious jealousy of certain of his comrades-in-arms who 
sought to belittle his success and to besmirch his per- 
sonal and military character. 

One can well hark back to that note jotted down by 
Washington, “Too indulgent to his officers.”’ 

Charges had found their way out of the wilderness 
and back to Philadelphia. It was the story of the green- 
eyed monster. But he would vanquish the new enemy 
from within as he had those from without at Stony 
Point and at Fallen Timbers. 

Troubled in mind and sick in body he pressed on to 
Erie. But that was the end of his journey. 

Weeks of physical torture ensued as his malady 
grew, and then at last in the dead of a long December 
night before the hint of another day had come, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army gave his last 
order to the faithful pair who watched over him— 
“Bury me at the foot of the flagstaff, boys.” 

And so we have come here today to see unveiled an 
imposing memorial and to dedicate it to his memory. 

There it stands, shrouded from view as yet by the 
emblem which he followed in almost a decade of war 
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and under which he was given a soldier’s burial at 
Presque Isle. 

We are told that this memorial is a splendid example 
of the sculptor’s art, erected on this commanding emi- 
nence overlooking the battlefield of Fallen Timbers, and 
done in such permanence as men can achieve. 

But all of this bronze and all of this granite pile 
upon which it stands, would mean little to us now and 
less to the oncoming generations as the years roll on, if 
what we have erected here and what we have said here, 
did not serve to teach a lesson by which we ourselves may 
profit in capacity for self-government, and which may 
prove a blessed heritage to those who must carry on in 
the hopeful but uncertain future. 

We are told that you will see the figure of an Indian 
warrior bearing the peace pipe, typifying the weaker 
race which knows no persuasion but force and which in- 
evitably gave way before the needs of the stronger race. 
Just or unjust, such has been the way of mankind from 
the beginning. 

On the other hand you will see the figure of the 
pioneer, that sturdy type which has ever been the fore- 
runner of civilization and development and culture and 
progress; which ever has dared to cross the border, 
braving the unknown to plant out there the seeds of 
human rights in clean new ground. 

That figure represents the pioneer who brought into 
the Northwest Territory the principles upon which this 
nation is founded, and if, before God, it is to endure, we 
must take stock of ourselves to see that we do not depart 
from those principles. 

If that bronze pioneer could take voice and preach 
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the gospel of a sane true Americanism he would urge us 
to emulate the integrity of a Washington; to cherish the 
precious gift of human rights and personal liberty enun- 
ciated by a Jefferson; to practice the thrift of a Frank- 
lin; to strive for the solvency of a Hamilton; to develop 
the ruggedness of a Jackson; to pray for the faith and 
the patience and the understanding of a Lincoln; to be 
ever alert to the necessity of the rational preparedness 
of a Roosevelt, but above all, that we may preserve our 
God-given heritage for ourselves and for those who are 
to come, to have in such measure as we may, the SUB- 
LIME COURAGE of an Anthony Wayne. 

We can well believe that he would have each genera- 
tion pledge itself anew to these fundamental principles, 
and, enlisting in the cause of right, march unafraid into 
the wilderness of the future. 

He would have them gird their strength about with 
a determination to be just to our world neighbors, but, 
thrusting aside mawkish sentimentality, serve notice to 
one and all that this is OUR America to be defended 
against all comers and to be maintained for Americans 
just so long as they deserve the freedom and the happi- 
ness that is theirs by virtue of their Independence. 

If then the dominating figure of the group could step 
out of the bronze and take leadership in the nation he 
did so much to make secure, we would have him show 
us better how to search out and put to rout that form 
of special privilege which is ever the enemy of public 
right, and then protect that human right from behind 
the bastions of a new Fort Recovery. 

It would require such courage as his to combat those 
forms of fanaticism which lead us floundering in un- 
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tried paths; the kind of courage by which we can main- 
tain our self-respect after it is restored, and by which 
we can defend it from behind the walls of a new Fort 
Defiance. 

Sustained by such courage we can go on and on in- 
vincible against whatever evil may be lurking in a new 
Fallen Timbers. 

Let us then accept this bronze figure which you are 
soon to see, as a symbol of civic courage—this figure of 
Anthony Wayne—Mad Anthony if you must have it 
so— 

Hero of Stony Point 

Hero of Fallen Timbers 

Man of action 

Glorious American. 


[H. C. Shetrone, chairman of the occasion, after felicitating the people 
of Ohio on the consummation of the project and expressing the appreciation 
of the Society for the generous manner in which Walter J. Sherman, his 
committee and the residents of Toledo and vicinity had co-operated in the 
undertaking. ] 


ADDRESS OF H. C. SHETRONE, 
Director of Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The atmosphere of this impressive occasion is dis- 
tinctly historic and military in its importance. You 
will hear much that is interesting, instructive and enter- 
taining this afternoon and this evening from historians 
and military experts. Seeking for an anthropological 
lesson in this rich historic complex, I find myself asking 
the question “Just what does this ceremony mean, and 
why are we observing it?’ I venture to assume that 
the answer lies in the fact that we, as a state and as a 
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people have achieved a historic background—a_ back- 
ground of human experience which we are using as a 
yardstick for measuring and interpreting the present 
and for anticipating the future. Looking back through 
the ages of human development, we envision a time when 
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human beings were savages, with only the vestige or 
germ of culture. We see the beginnings of cultural and 
esthetic accomplishments and trace them through sav- 
agery and barbarism to civilization. By thus compar- 
ing the present status of civilization with that remote 
time when it was non-existent, rather than with the com- 
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monly accepted ideal perfection and the assumed decline 
thereof, we get an encouraging picture making for ap- 
preciation of human advancement and of the blessings 
which we enjoy today. Everything that human beings 
have thought, said or done may be regarded as a con- 
tributing factor to human culture; the study of the men 
and women who have participated in human activities 
is the most natural and the most worth-while thing in 
the world, and the degree of enlightenment of a com- 
munity, a state or a nation may be gauged by the inter- 
est and support which it accords its history. 

The discovery of America and its peopling; the con- 
quest of the great Northwest Territory and the subjuga- 
tion of its native inhabitants; the exploits of George 
Rogers Clark, General Anthony Wayne and others, are 
landmarks in our historic background. England had 
her Magna Charta; the American colonists their Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the Northwest Territory 
its Treaty of Greenville—our greatest document, made 
possible by the valor of General Anthony Wayne. Little 
wonder, then, that we are gathered here today to pay 
him homage. 

I take the liberty of citing, on this occasion, what to 
me appears one of history’s greatest contrasts; a con- 
trast which bears directly upon this occasion and upon 
the territory where we are standing. Today, the great 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, carved from this same Northwest Territory and rep- 
resenting approximately one-twelfth of its area, boast 
at least one-fifth the nation’s total population and about 
the same percentage of its total wealth. Yet less than a 
decade preceding the notable Battle of Fallen Timbers, 


Vol. XXXVITI—38. 
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at the time when, following the close of the Revolution, 
all eyes were turned toward the country north and west 
of the Ohio river as a haven for weary and impover- 
ished patriots, no less a personage than the illustrious 
James Monroe submitted to Thomas Jefferson the fol- 
lowing prediction regarding the area under considera- 
tion: 

A great part of the territory is miserably poor, especially that 
near lakes Michigan & Erie; & that upon the Mississippi & the 
Illinois (our present great corn belt) consists of extensive plains 
wh. have not had from appearances & will not have a single bush 
on them, for ages. The districts therefore within wh. these fall 
will never contain a sufficient number of Inhabitants to entitle 
them to membership in the confederacy (of states) and in the 


meantime the people who may settle within them will be govd by 
the resolutions of Congress in wh. they will not be represented. 


The contrast here afforded is, I think, sufficiently 
evident. One wonders what the attitude of the great 


thinkers and doers of the times of Jefferson and Monroe 
might be toward the great questions of today. But the 


lesson to be had from this pioneer political prediction is, 
I think, that the advancement of the states carved from 
the Northwest Territory, within the century to come, 
may be proportionately as great as ‘those witnessed by 
the something more than a century which has elapsed 
since Monroe’s prophecy. 

The importance of Anthony Wayne’s achievements, 
as historic occurrences, is being accorded ready ac- 
ceptance, and properly so. I wonder, however, if we are 
giving adequate credit and appreciation to those “First 
Ohioans,” the Indians, erstwhile proud possessors of 





* Letter of James Monroe to Thomas Jefferson, dated at New York, 
January 19, 1786. From Writings of James Monroe (1898 ed.) Vol. I, pp. 
117-118. 
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what is now “our land’; to the Tecumsehs, the Red 
Jackets, the Cornstalks, the Logans and the Tarhes who 
were so valiant as to fight for “their land” to the bitter 
end? Shall we not remember that they, like ourselves, 
were the sons of man, with all his vices and many of his 











DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


(Left to right), William Wayne, great-great-grandson of Major- 
General Anthony Wayne; James W. Good, Secretary of War; W. T. 
Jackson, Mayor of Toledo. 
virtues; that they differed from ourselves only in that 
they had not yet achieved the background of cumulative 
experience which makes for so-called civilization? 

The transfer of title to this great land from native 
Indian to invading white man is not of itself a matter 
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for regret, nor yet a wrongful act, although the methods 
employed were not always beyond reproach. It was not 
in the scheme of things that such a vast and fertile 
country should remain the abode of a handful of savages 
— perhaps never more than 50,000 in number; the ad- 
vance of civilization demanded the change, and the In- 
dian gave way to civilization and today. But he was 
an Ohioan, just the same, who lived, loved, fought and 
died on Ohio soil, even as we. Let us give him belated 
recognition. 


[H. Ross Ake, Treasurer of State, brought the greetings of Governor 
Myers Y.- Cooper who was unavoidably absent because of a previous en- 
gagement. Mr. Ake concluded his brief remarks with an original poem 
“In Memory of General Wayne at Fallen Timbers.” ] 


ADDRESS OF H. ROSS AKE, 


Treasurer of State 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens: 


It is indeed a great privilege to be present on this 
interesting occasion, marking the successful conclusion 
of your effort to write into imperishable bronze and in- 
delibly into the minds and hearts of the citizenry so im- 
portant a part of the history of the Great Northwest. 

I am sure that you regret — as do I — that the Gov- 
ernor of our great State could not be present at the cel- 
ebration of this historic event, but it is my privilege and 
honor to assure you that he joins none the less sincerely 
with us in our humble effort to express in part, our ap- 
preciation of the sacred heritage which comes down to 
us through the years, from our common benefactors. 

May I be permitted to pay this bit of humble tribute 
to him in whose honor we have here assembled? 
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IN MEMORY OF GENERAL WAYNE AT FALLEN TIMBERS 


A grateful people would revive a sacred mem’ry, 

E’er fleeting time dissolves it in the mists of years; 

A grateful commonwealth transcribes its sacred hist’ry, 
Into enduring bronze, which even time endears. 





H. ROSS AKE 


Let us salute the hallowed field of Fallen Timbers, 
’Tis but the honor which remains for us to share; 
They who here paid the last supreme devotion, 
Have dedicated it to our eternal care. 


The wheel of fortune recognizes no “dead center” 
As it portrays the energy of human life. 
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The onward march of Empire, north and westward, 
Found its acceleration both in peace and strife. 


The low-descending sun of Indian culture, 

Diffused its fading -beams ’mongst native haunts, 
Within the deep and challenging primeval forests, 
Where Turtle’s braves flung East their daring taunts. 


The rising sun of white man’s Eastern Empire, 

Revealed its Bow of Promise — not inane — 

Then East and West were thrown in deadly combat, 

In Turtle’s ranks the West; the Empire’s faith with Wayne. 


And now we come, as should, a grateful people, 

And stand uncovered where our benefactors trod, 
And humbly pay a part of that great homage, 

We owe to Wayne, to his brave comrades and to God. 


UNVEILING OF MONUMENT 


The crowning event of the program was the unveil- 
ing of the monument by Miss Imogene Van Camp, of 
Columbus, Ohio, a lineal descendant of William Sloan, 
a bugler of Wayne’s army. There was hearty applause 
when the large flag was withdrawn and the monument 
with its figures of bronze stood forth in heroic propor- 
tions. Music for this occasion was furnished by the 
Fort Hayes Military Band. The invocation was offered 
by Rev. Ross Linsenmayer, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Maumee, Ohio. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Louis M. Hirshson, of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Maumee, Ohio. 

Hon. James W. Good of Washington, D. C., Secre- 
tary of War, delivered the principal address at the An- 
thony Wayne banquet in the Commodore Perry Hotel 
in the evening. His address in full will appear in the 
next issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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FALLEN TIMBERS STATE PARK 


Fallen Timbers State Park, in which the monument 
to Wayne was dedicated, is located on the site of the 
Battlefield of Fallen Timbers, approximately half way 





W. J. SHERMAN 


Chairman, Fallen Timbers State Park Committee. 


between Maumee and Waterville, on the north bank of 
the Maumee River about twelve miles southwest of the 
City Hall of Toledo, Ohio. State Route 24 passes quite 
near, making the park easily accessible to the autoist. 
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The park consists of two and one-fourth acres, pre- iy, 
sented to the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society by Clarissa Cook Moor, in 1921. The site has 
been improved and landscaped recently and presents a 
very pleasing appearance. 

















A VISIT IN 1929 


TO THE SITES, IN WESTERN OHIO, OF FORTS BUILT BY 
GENERALS ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, ANTHONY WAYNE 
AND WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 





BY JAMES A, GREEN 





CHAPTER I 


On the Fourth of July, 1929, I made a patriotic pil- 
grimage, visiting the sites of some of the forts erected 
in western Ohio in St. Clair’s and Wayne’s Indian Cam- 
paigns and by Harrison in the War of 1812. As showing 
the immeasurable difference between the slow and labor- 
ious progress of our early armies and the speed of the 
modern automobile, I left my house in Avondale — Cin- 
cinnati— at 11:00 A. M. on the Fourth, slept at Del- 
phos; from there went to Fort Jennings and Fort Brown 
and returned by way of Paulding and Van Wert, reach- 
ing home at 4:30 P. M. on the fifth. The distance cov- 
ered was 378 miles. Every foot of the way we were on 
a good road and for the most part we were on cement 
and brick highways, smooth and level asa floor. A speed 
of from 40 to 55 miles an hour was quite safe, and with 
the exception of the heavy trucks most of the cars on the 
road were going at about that rate. 

The automobile has not yet ceased to be a marvel. 
We still wonder at the way in which it annihilates dis- 
tances. The young people who are not yet over thirty 
take it for granted; they have been accustomed to it all 
their lives, but to men like myself — who were born in 

(601) 
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the age of the horse and who remember that if one went 
anywhere off the direct line of the railroad a horse and 
buggy represented the fastest thing there was in the way 
of transportation — to such men the automobile is still 
a miracle. 

When you travel by rail you must go to the station 
and when you reach your destination you are landed at a 
station, probably some distance from where you wish to 
go. But with the automobile you leave your own house 
and it carries you to the exact spot which you desire, to 
the door of the hotel, or to the house of your friend or 
wherever it may be that you are going. True, the horse 
did the same, but by comparison the horse was so slow 
and the horse needed so much attention—it was neces- 
sary to feed and stable it. As for the automobile, keep 
its gas-tank full and give it oil and water now and then, 
barring accidents, it goes on mile after mile. Like the 
Iron Horse it does not grow weary, uphill or downhill is 
the same to its tireless engine. How many times in the 
years gone by I have sat behind a horse toiling up a long 
hill and have suffered to see it suffer from too much ef- 
fort, but the automobile, of course, does not make any 
claim upon your sympathies. 

Then, too, the automobile is to be thanked for the 
good roads one finds everywhere and it seems to me that 
it has had an immense effect in making the country towns 
better places in which to live—their isolation has been 
removed. It is noticeable that the hotels are no longer 
“countrified.” For example, at Lima where we stopped 
for dinner we were given a table d’hote meal served in 
courses, admirably cooked and quite as good in every 
way as a dinner in New York. And at Delphos, where 
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MILITARY ROAD AND FORTS IN WESTERN OHIO 


Forts: 


6, Defiance; 7, Meigs; 8, Findlay; 9, McArthur; 10, Stephenson; 11 
Seneca; 12, Ball; 13, Piqua; 14, Hamilton; 15, St. Clair; 16, Jefferson; 


1, Loramie ; 2, St. Marys; 3, Amanda; 4, Jennings; 5, Brown; 


17, Greenville ; 18, Recovery; 19, Adams; 20, Deposit; 21, Site of Wayne’s 


victory ov 


er the Indians, August 20, 1794. 
(603) 
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one might have expected that the waiter at breakfast 
would have asked the one question of the old days, ‘““How 
will you have your eggs?’ —then breakfast at a country 
hotel consisted of ham and eggs, or eggs in some style, 
a small steak, fried potatoes, hot cakes and syrup and 
coffee—at Delphos, they gave us melon, breakfast food, 
buttered toast and coffee. 

In the early days travelers dwelt with some particu- 
larity upon the meals they were served, with unction if 
they were good meals and with a display of ill-humor if 
they were poor meals. 

I remember well the account John Melish gives of 
passing through West Union in old Adams County in 
1811. He was with an American friend and it was the 
fall of the year. They came to a peach orchard which 
invited Mr. Melish to stop. But his friend bade him 
keep on. Presently they came to another peach orchard 
and here they stopped, for this orchard had a distillery 
attached. So the travelers were able to purchase peach 
brandy and they “found the quality excellent.” A little 
later coming to a lovely valley with a clear stream they 
lunched on “a piece of bacon, some bread, cheese and bis- 
cuit,” not to mention the peach brandy. No wonder Mr. 
Melish wrote they “made a very pleasant repast.” And 
with this precedent I justify myself for detailing what 
we had at Delphos for breakfast. 

The World certainly moves, but the automobile 
makes it move more rapidly, and surely without it one 
could not have visited Fort St. Clair, Fort Jefferson, 
Greenville, St. Marys, Fort Jennings and Fort Brown in 
the course of 24 hours. And as we rode so swiftly over 
the splendid highways we thought of those armies under 
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St. Clair, Wayne and Harrison that toiled laboriously 
and slowly through the primeval forests. We were able 
to go in a quarter of an hour a greater distance than they 
could accomplish in a day! 


All this boasting of the speed and comfort of travel 
today reminds me of the way in which our forefathers 
boasted at the time when railroads were first built. As 
compared to stage-coaches and water travel they worked 
wonders. When President Jackson visited New England 
in the summer of 1833, Niles’ Weekly Register recorded, 
‘He left Concord, New Hampshire, on Monday the Ist 
and arrived in Washington at 9:00 or 10:00 o’clock on 
Thursday, the Fourth of July, making a journey of 474 
miles in three days, (three days printed in italics) very 
considerably recruited. Such are the present accommo- 
dations for traveling.’”’ Now in another hundred years 
will the speed of travel be so much greater that we shall 
appear as laggards? 


CHAPTER II 


FORT ST. CLAIR 


Fort St. Clair was built half a mile westward from 
the present Eaton, It was the third fortified place on the 
Military Road that ran northward from Cincinnati. 
First on the banks of the Ohio was Fort Washington; 
then came Fort Hamilton on the banks of the Big Miami. 
Its site is now in the very center of the busy industrial 
city of Hamilton. It is marked by a blockhouse of stone. 
Fort St. Clair was the scene of General Harrison’s first 
real military duty for he was sent in the winter of 1791- 
1792 with a detachment to build a blockhouse there and 
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enclose it with pickets. It was a dangerous and difficult 
assignment, but the work was well and successfully ac- 
complished. The site is now a State Park, 77 acres in 
extent, excellently marked and kept in good order. Un- 
doubtedly the Fort was located there because of a num- 
ber of fine springs which are still sending forth a supply 
of clear cold water. Within a stone’s throw of where it 
stood is a little creek, a tributary of Seven Mile Creek, 
which, of course, supplied water for the cavalry horses 














ENTRANCE TO FORT ST. CLAIR PARK 


and for the other needs of the garrison. By the side of 
this Creek is a grove of trees, mostly oak, that was part 
of the original forest. A little bronze plate at the base 
of the largest of them calls it the “Whispering Oak.” I 
once counted the rings of an oak of similar size—there 
were 431 of them. So I should judge that this tree was 
not less than 400 years old. Its massive branches form 
a canopy for the graves of the soldiers buried there. But 
while it was there long before a white man ever set foot 
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on the soil of Ohio, yet from it there comes no whisper 
of all that it has seen. It was a witness of great events, 
but a witness that is forever silent. So the name of 
“Whispering Oak” is pardoned only by poetic license. 

The afternoon of the Fourth was lovely and never did 
a place present a better picture of peace and contentment 
than did Fort St. Clair. There were scores of people 
who had come there with their picnic dinners; they were 
sitting in the shade of the old trees on the bank of the 
little stream on the side of the monument opposite us. I 
hope some of them thought of the brave soldiers who 
were there so long ago; of the soldiers under St. Clair 
doomed to disaster; of the soldiers of the Legion of the 
United States, superbly drilled and disciplined, who fol- 
lowed Wayne to victory, and, finally, of the men under 
Harrison who at the Thames redeemed Detroit and 
ended forever the menace of the Indians on this side of 
the Mississippi—soldiers, all of them, who won Ohio for 
us and who made possible the advance of civilization. 


CHAPTER III 


FORT JEFFERSON 


From Eaton—why did they drop such a fine name as 
Fort St. Clair ?—our way led to Fort Jefferson. It wasa 
drive of less than an hour. On either side of the road 
were the wheat-fields, yellow for the harvest, and the air 
was sweet with the fragrance of the freshly mown hay 
and clover. It is no longer possible to identify the old 
Military Road. Its general direction, of course, is 
known, but the present highway does not follow it. 

At Fort Jefferson an obelisk made of hewn boulders 
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stands on the site of the old blockhouse, or near it, and 
there are embankments which suggest old ditches. But 
one is not sure of the exact place where the buildings 
stood. These forts, it must be remembered, were not 

















FORT JEFFERSON MONUMENT 


built of stone—They were merely log structures sur- 
rounded by a solid fence of logs stood on end. They 
were strong enough to resist an Indian attack and that 
was all. Except at Fort Meigs and Fort Defiance there 
were no earthworks. Happily the State this year ap- 
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propriated $5000.00, to be spent in extending the limits 
of the State Park at Fort Jefferson and in marking the 
place more adequately. It was here that the survivors 
of St. Clair’s Defeat found refuge. Those poor fel- 
lows, fleeing from that appalling massacre, must have 
looked upon the wooden walls of Fort Jefferson as a 
veritable City of Refuge. 


Six miles north of Fort Jefferson is the City of Green- 
ville, where Wayne built a permanent encampment — a 
city of log huts surrounded by a palisade. Not a trace 
of it remains and only a bronze marker tells the story. 
But there is at Greenville a museum where are exhibited 
many relics of the past, Indian weapons, and the things 
that the American soldiers either lost or threw away. 


General Harrison practically rebuilt Fort Greenville, 
but the tradition is that after Wayne’s departure the set- 
tlers near Dayton destroyed the buildings by carrying off 
the iron spikes, nails and hinges. Iron in the pioneer 
days was especially valuable and this treasure-trove to 
the pioneers was worth a long journey. It is a thousand 
pities that the site of the Fort was not in the year 1815 
set aside as a park. But in those days there were no 
historical societies to demand such things. So posterity 
laments in vain. Even the old military graveyard is for- 
gotten and unmarked. Nevertheless, Mr. Frazer E. Wil- 
son’s two books, Historic Greenville and The Peace of 
Mad Anthony are monuments in themselves. They tell 
the story of Greenville’s heroic past and are as good as a 
dozen tall shafts of granite. Local history of the kind 
Mr. Wilson writes is not only admirable, but patriotic. 
Books of that kind should be read in the schools of Ohio. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FORT RECOVERY 


Eighteen miles northwest of Greenville is Fort Re- 
covery. Beneath the imposing obelisk which stands as a 
memorial to the men who fought and died on that 
stricken field, are the bones of the fallen. When Wayne 
sent the expedition from Greenville, Lieutenant William 
Henry Harrison was in the party, to assist in burying 
the weather-worn remains of the dead. General Wayne 
directed that a fort be built which was to be called Fort 
Restitution. Then in his official orders, which are to be 
seen in the Wayne Papers at the Philadelphia Historical 
Society, he had a better idea, for he crossed out the word 
Restitution and in its place wrote Recovery. That fort 
was built on the very ground where the Indians had won 
their victory; the very spot where the squaws, like car- 
rion-crows, following the warriors, complained that their 
arms ached from wielding the tomahawk in killing the 
wounded and in mutilating the slain. It was to serve the 
savages as a visible sign that their triumph was of no 
avail — that the army of the United States did not ac- 
cept defeat. The Fort was built in the winter of 1793- 
1794 and placed under command of Captain Alexander 
Gibson. Later it was garrisoned by one hundred and 
fifty men under Major William McMahon. In June, 
1794, it was assailed by a large force of Indians and hotly 
besieged two days and one night. Twenty-two of the 
garrison were killed and thirty wounded. The Indians 
retreated with heavy losses. 

When Wayne made his treaty at Greenville it was 
from Fort Recovery, and not from Greenville, that the 
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line was drawn which separated the white man’s territory a 
from that of the Indians. General Wayne said he did 4 
this because the Indians knew Fort Recovery so well, but 
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FORT RECOVERY MONUMENT 


the valiant defense by McMahon and his men and the 
Treaty of Greenville made Fort Recovery a symbol of 
the victory of the Government. 
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The place is now a quiet little village and its tall mon- 
ument strikes the visitor with surprise. If one without a 
knowledge of history came suddenly into the quiet town 
and saw the grassy park with the great guns flanking 
the obelisk, he would be startled to find such a thing in a 
neighborhood so dedicated to farms and peaceful people. 
They still find relics of the Battle. Old Mr. Reup showed 
me a flint-lock that he had this very year dug up in his 
potato patch. His father had bushel baskets filled with 
Indian axes, flint-locks, soldier buttons, etc., to which 
all comers were welcome to help themselves. He told us 
that when he was a boy a farmer in the neighborhood 
had a pig-pen made entirely of musket barrels. These 
were guns that he had picked up and utilized by making 
a fence of them. The Bank at Fort Recovery has a most 
interesting exhibit of these relics. 

In our history there is no defeat suffered by the Army 
of the United States more complete and terrible than 
that of St. Clair on the site of what afterward became 
Fort Recovery. It was worse than the Custer Massacre. 
Had the Indians been as well-disciplined as they were 
blood-thirsty and ferocious, not a single American sol- 
dier would have been left alive. But they stopped to 
gather loot from the abandoned camp and to rob the 
dead, and so the fugitives escaped. And it is well that 
Wayne built a fort there from which floated the Stars 
and Stripes. On this Fourth of July, 1929, the flag was 
flying everywhere, just as it has flown every day since 
Wayne recovered the lost field and made it a symbol of 
our ultimate victory. And no one can complain of what 
has been done to mark the place. The Park is beautiful 
and the Monument striking and impressive. 
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CHAPTER V 
FORT SENECA 


General Harrison had two main lines of supply — 
one was by way of Columbus overland to Lower San- 
dusky — Fremont — with his main depot on this line at 
Fort Seneca; the other line ran from Cincinnati to the 
north in a fairly straight line. There were settlements 
in 1812 as far north as Piqua; beyond that was the un- 
broken forest. But the country from Dayton to Cincin- 
nati was fairly well settled and was an important source 
of supplies. General Harrison had blockhouses at St. 
Marys and Wapakoneta — Fort Logan —and a series 
of them on the Auglaize. The latter does not seem 
much of a river nowadays, but it was large enough to 
float barges loaded with troops and provisions down to 
Fort Defiance where it falls into the Maumee and thence 
to the Rapids just south of Fort Meigs. On the Aug- 
laize he constructed Forts Amanda, Jennings and Brown 
to protect his supplies and to furnish convenient stop- 
ping-places for the troops that were moving north and 
south. Fort Amanda was particularly important as 
there it was the boats were built and started on their 
journey to the North; it was also the terminus of the 
roads from the South. The site of Fort Amanda has 
been beautifully marked by a great obelisk standing in a 
State park of considerable extent. The graves of the 
soldiers of 1812 are in the adjoining township cemetery. 
They are well marked and well tended. The American 
Legion, with fine feeling, had placed on the morning of 
the Fourth, a tiny flag over each of these graves as well 
as over the graves of the soldiers of the Civil War. 
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Initial steps have been taken to preserve and properly 
mark the site of Fort Defiance, so that one need not blush 
for it, but at St. Marys, Fort Jennings and Fort Brown 
nothing has been done that can be pointed to with pride. 
At St. Marys there is no marker whatever. The fort 
that General Wayne erected here has left no trace. Its 
site is now an abandoned graveyard, a place much over- 
grown and neglected. General Harrison’s Fort stood in 
what is now the business center of the town, but no 
marble shaft or monument in bronze marks the place. 
Local tradition has preserved its memory and that is all. 


CHAPTER VI 


FORT JENNINGS 


Fort Jennings is a little town — population 275 — on 
the Auglaize, six miles north of Delphos. The Fort stood 
directly on the river bank and its site is now occupied by 
a cottage and its attendant garden and chicken-yard, 
together with outbuildings. The soldiers who died at the 
post — so we were told — were buried directly back of 
the Fort on a spot where now stands a particularly un- 
sightly barn and a distressingly offensive pig-pen. That 
the graves of American soldiers should be so desecrated 
needs no comment — Ohio cannot be proud of such a 
state of affairs, yet the town has a handsome memorial 
in the shape of a fine building which is used for public 
meetings of one kind or another. Naturally, in such a 
rural community the building is used only occasionally. 
In size it is out of all proportion to any ordinary need of 
the village, but, of course, such a building is an inspira- 
tion and the future may justify it. It stands at least 1500 
feet from the site of the old fort. One of the inhabitants 
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explained that it was “put up on a vacant lot because it 
was cheaper to put it there than at the actual spot where 
the fort stood.” So here is a Memorial that in itself is 
well enough but that is certainly misplaced. Better that 
the money it cost had been spent on the real site with a 
proper monument over the graves of the soldiers. As it 














THE AUGLAIZE RIVER 


From the site of Fort Jennings. 


is now only the living have been cared for while the pa- 
triotic dead are neglected! 

Mr. Frazer E. Wilson, of Greenville, a member of 
the Legislature and a student and historian of our Indian 
campaigns in Ohio, already mentioned for his books on 
Greenville, accompanied me on this trip. He was anxious 
that I should take a photograph of the barn and pig-pen 
which desecrate the graves of the soldiers. But I re- 
fused. I could not bring myself to photograph anything 
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so unsightly, so terrible and which so greatly reflected on 
a community which would permit such things. It is bad 
enough to see them and to write about them without pic- 
turing them in their disgusting reality. 

How can such things be without our special wonder ! 

















FORT JENNINGS MEMORIAL BUILDING 


CHAPTER VII 
FORT BROWN 


It was pathetic to see the site of Fort Brown, for it 
was marked by a wooden obelisk affair, evidently made 
by some carpenter who meant better than he was able to 
perform. The pathos was that this poor monument stood 
above the graves of men who had died in their country’s 
service, yet, the real way to look upon this strange mon- 
ument was that it represented the hope of something bet- 
ter. Not only that, but it was the work of the local Put- 
nam County Historical Society and showed that there are 
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men and women in Putnam County who have an appre- 
ciation of the past and a desire to commemorate places 
which had historical significance. This wooden obelisk 
has on one side an inscription saying that it marks the 














MARKER ON SITE OF FORT BROWN 


site of Fort Brown and that it also marks the graves of 
its defenders. On the reverse side are the words: “Help 
us build a monument.” I am sure that if the members 
of the Ohio Legislature could have stood there with us, 
there would have been unanimous and immediate action 
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to answer this appeal. Fortunately there are no build- 
ing on the site of the Fort so that the way is open with- 
out great expense to redeem the place. 


This fort, like the others on the Auglaize, was built 
on a bluff. It stands at the point where the Little Aug- 
laize joins the larger river. Below the bluff was a wide 
expanse of level grass-grown bottom land, an ideal spot 
for the landing of boats and the camping of troops. It is 
a quiet place with the farmhouses few and far between. 
But during the War of 1812 it saw stirring scenes. Here 
passed the bold Kentuckians who were pressing forward 
to the relief of Fort Meigs — those brave but foolhardy 
men who fell with Colonel Dudley because they disobeyed 
General Harrison’s orders. They took the British guns 
in their gallant sortie, but alas! their impetuous and un- 
restrained courage carried them in the flush of victory 
to destruction. 


There may be a few pleasure-boats now on the Aug- 
laize — that is all. That it was utilized by General Har- 
rison in a large way for the transportation of supplies 
seems incredible. But such is the fact. From Fort 
Amanda to the Rapids of the Maumee the rude flatboats 
carried flour and meat to the front. On some one of 
the monuments which future patriots will erect, I hope 
that there may be a bas-relief on a bronze plate picturing 
a flotilla of these boats. They went, of course, under 
heavy guard, and navigation was not easy, for there are 
records of many mishaps, boats wrecked or stranded. 
How they ever did it is a marvel. The spring and early 
summer of this year, 1929, have been marked by almost 
continuous rains. In all northern Ohio the water stood 
in the furrows between the rows of corn — the country 
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had reverted almost to the days of the Great Black 
Swamp. We passed along on roads which are the work 
of a century, roads ditched and lifted above the general 
level, but how the armies of the early days moved 
through that country in wet weather is beyond imagina- 
tion. The more familiar one is with the difficulties of- 
fered by the very nature of the ground over which 
Wayne and Harrison were obliged to move, the more one 
realizes their indomitable wills that rose superior to ob- 
stacles that would have paralyzed the efforts of lesser 
men. 
CHAPTER VIII 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO OCCUPIED BY PEOPLE OF GERMAN DESCENT 


In passing it might be noted that nearly all of the 
northwestern part of the state is occupied by people of 
German descent. Their ancestors were late comers to 
the state and when they arrived the only cheap lands left 
were those of the great flat, swampy regions which 
others had passed by with disdain. In some ways these 
Germans got the pick of the pack, for the land is exceed- 
ingly rich. They have done wonders in draining it and 
their big barns bear testimony to the abundant harvests. 

I have often speculated on what would have happened 
if the Government had closed those lands to settlement 
except to the Dutch and then had brought over ten or 
twenty thousand Hollanders and told them “to go to it.” 
They would have found a country flat as their own with 
a much richer soil. Of course they would have criss- 
crossed it with canals and perhaps would have put up a 
few windmills. Of a truth if there ever was a land out- 
side of Holland that would have pleased the Dutch it is 
this. 
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The first generation of Germans were not bothered 
by any Americanization experts. There were so many 
of them that they got along very well by themselves and 
many made no effort to learn English or to change par- 
ticularly their ways from those of their dear “Vater- 
land.” 

One of the old residents at Fort Jennings told me 
that when he was a boy the school was conducted in Ger- 
man and he was almost a man grown before he ventured 
to express himself in English. The boys and girls all 
spoke German to each other and, as he put it, were 
ashamed “to try the English.” By that he probably 
meant they were timid about it. But the World War 
ended all conscious or unconscious effort to retain Ger- 
man as the familiar speech. The old man to whom I re- 
ferred said that for ten years and more, he had heard 
scarcely a word of German and that he had almost for- 
gotten it. The schools are conducted in English and the 
children know no other language. They are a thrifty, 
hard working people with all the solid German virtues to 
which have been added the American spirit of enterprise. 
The War did them good as it swept away the lingering 
feeling that they were strangers in a strange country 
with a mission to cherish an alien culture and an alien 
speech. It made them part and parcel of the rest of the 
country. 

This great Black Swamp has been redeemed. For 
years on the early maps it was marked as the Indian 
Territory and doubtless General Harrison’s soldiers who 
had struggled through its muck and mire would have 
been prepared to swear that it was a hopeless region — 
much of it so low that it never could be drained and made 
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fit for agriculture. But big drainage ditches solved that 
problem and now the old Black Swamp blossoms like 
the Rose of Sharon. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CONTEMPORANEOUS JOURNALS ON FORTS ERECTED IN WESTERN 
OHIO IN THE WAR OF I812 

Colonel James Mills, First Regiment, Third Detach- 
ment Ohio Militia, kept a Regimental Book, February 6 
to August 4, 1812, which has many references to Gen- 
eral Harrison’s chain of western forts. On March 1, 
Colonel Mills was in Command of the garrison at St. 
Marys, and that day he wrote to Governor Meigs that 
his instructions from the Commander-in-Chief were “‘to 
attend to, fortify and keep safe this place, Amanda, 
Woghpochkenata, Winchester (Fort Defiance), Fort 
Jennings, Fort Brown and Fort Wayne. In three days 
there will not be a man left at any of the above posts ex- 
cept a few at Fort Wayne, as I am told.” Then followed 
an appeal for reinforcements. A few days later Colonel 
Mills was able to send men to all the forts, — to Amanda 
three companies, to Defiance one company, to Fort Jen- 
nings a company and to Fort Brown “a subaltern and 
twenty men.” One of the noticeable things in Colonel 
Mills’ Regimental book is the mention of the soldiers 
who died at St. Marys and who were buried with the 
honors of war. Posterity, in many cases, has forgotten 
and neglected the graves of these soldiers. 

The maps of 1815 to 1820 show the Frontier Forts, 
not only in Ohio, but in Indiana, Illinois and in the 
South. General Jackson’s campaigns were marked by 
the erection of the same stockades and log blockhouses 
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as marked the campaigns of the men distinguished in 
early Ohio history, St. Clair, Wayne and Harrison. 
They were not to be compared to Gibraltar. Indeed, the 
very early Ohio men at Fort Ancient left the remains of 
a fortification that in strength and extent far exceeded 
anything our white forefathers built. But these little 
frontier forts sheltered and protected the men who 
conquered Ohio for us. And they should be neither for- 
gotten nor neglected. 

In the “Journal of Orders,” etc., of Captain Daniel 
Hosbrook’s Company of Ohio Militia, rendezvoused at 
Cincinnati on the 5th day of February, 1813, there are 
many references to the Auglaize Forts. This Company 
garrisoned Fort Amanda and constantly sent supplies to 
Forts Jennings and Brown. 

They were occupied day after day in building boats. 
General Harrison visited Fort Amanda ten days or so 
before the siege of Fort Meigs. His purpose was to 
expedite the forwarding of men and food. He held a 
council of war there on that occasion, but he stayed only 
over night. The entry in the Journal reads: April 8, 
1813 — “Weather clear and pleasant. All hands busyly 
employ’d preparing Boats, etc. for to transport provi- 
sions and troops down the River. 1 P. M. Gen’! Harri- 
son and suit arriv’'d. At 2 o'clock Capt. Hatfield’s Com- 
pany of Rifflemen and at 4 o’clock Capt. Nearing with a 
Detachment of Regulars, 140, arriv’d.” The entry for 
the following day records additional arrivals, then there 
is this addition: ‘“Note — Capt. Hamilton with his Com- 
pany came down by land just as General Harrison was 
pushing off and 15 Indians went in company with the 
General and other troops.” 
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There was so much mustering in and mustering out 
of the short service companies of the Ohio and Ken- 
tucky militia that there were continual arrivals and de- 
partures. Sometimes, apparently, there was too much 
liquor for discipline, at least this is a fair inference. In 
the Hosbrook Journal under date of March 3 is an ac- 
count of Captain Betts’ Company of Kentucky militia 














FORT AMANDA MONUMENT 


whose time was up. Going South by way of the Forts, 
they evidently stopped at each one over night. At 
Amanda, so the Journal says, they were “all in high glee 
and black and dirty as Indians, sung and danced in the 
most infamous manner, and the most blasphemous 
swearing possible for men to utter was made use of by 
those self-conceited Infidels.” 

And this entry of March 17, 1813, from William 
Schillinger’s Journal speaks for itself: “After breakfast 
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all hands paraded and proceeded to throw into the river 
a large quantity of dead hogs and skins and entrails 
which had been left on the bank above the Fort and 
which began to be very offensive because of putrefac- 
tion.” 

The Journals give plain testimony to the fact that 
these western forts must have been pretty smelly places. 
The meat ration was mostly on the hoof. When meat 
was wanted cattle were killed and naturally there were 
no such facilities as are found in the abattoirs of today. 
Every now and then conditions became so bad that 
special parties were detailed to clean up the offal. When 
General Harrison came unexpectedly to St. Marys, evi- 
dently he was much annoyed, for the next day an order 
was issued by his authority to clean up the place, to 
gather together the muskets and to cease firing the sun- 
set gun. This latter, perhaps because of the shortage of 
powder. But, the order to clean up and gather together 
the muskets tells its own story of the carelessness of the 
militia. They meant well, of course, and that is the best 
that can be said. 

Colonel William Jennings commanded a regiment of 
Kentucky riflemen. September 21, 1812, General Har- 
rison, Commander-in-Chief, ordered Colonel Jennings 
to establish a post on the Auglaize midway between St. 
Marys and Defiance. He was to escort provisions to 
General Winchester’s Army at Defiance and the Fort 
he was to build was to afford protection in case of attack. 

Colonel Robert Poague was the Commander of an- 
other Kentucky Regiment. He was the builder — in the 
Fall of 1812—of Fort Amanda which he named for 
his sweetheart. 
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CHAPTER X 
SITES STILL TO BE MARKED 


I look forward to the day when all the historic sites 
in Ohio will be appropriately marked. Fort Meigs and 
Fort Recovery have monuments amid surroundings that 
are magnificent. What has been done at Fremont is 
wonderful and the monument to Wayne on the battle- 














SITE OF WAYNE’S FORT AT ST. MARYS 


field at Fallen Timbers is not only splendidly artistic but 
it is admirably located. Some things we Ohio people 
have done well; some things remain to be done. Per- 
haps this is just as well, for the sons as well as the fathers 
have a responsibility to keep green the memory of the 
past. Something should be done at Fort Brown, that 
is sure; a more adequate monument should arise at 
Greenville, and St. Marys needs attention. I hope, be- 
fore it is too late and the suburban bungalow gets too 
Vol. XXXVITI—40. 
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much in evidence, we shall mark the British Fort Miami, 
just south of Toledo on the Maumee. That fort was the 
last gasp of the English Tories who refused to accept 
the Revolution as an accomplished fact. Governor Sim- 
coe built it. He expected the States of the American 
Union to fall apart — he did not think they could hold 
together for ten years, and so he boldly constructed a 
fort in Ohio as an advanced post of the British Empire 
to be ready for the contingency that he awaited; that is, 
when the Union fell apart the English King would have 
a fort and soldiers ready to take possession. It was the 
great dream of a great empire-builder. But we bear 
Simcoe no malice — his Fort Miami was the last place 
in Ohio where the English flag floated — it is to be re- 
membered Proctor was there in 1812. And certainly old 
Fort Miami is worth our commemoration. 

Now that we have the automobile there is the more 
reason that all the places that were scenes of military 
events in our early days should be marked. The auto- 
mobile is the great teacher of local geography — “War” 
— said Lord Pitt “is the great teacher of geography.” 
True, but Lord Pitt lived before the automobile made it 
possible for the man living in Cincinnati to breakfast in 
his own home, take lunch at Fort Amanda and dinner at 
Fort Meigs. Our people are more and more on the road; 
they are going to visit our historic shrines in ever- 
increasing numbers and all these places should be made 
worthy. It is not merely local geography that the auto- 
mobile will teach — it will reveal the great and glorious 
history of Ohio. 














DIARY OF JACOB ADAMS, PRIVATE IN COM- 
PANY F, 21st O. V. V. I. 





FOREWORD 


This diary presented is from the pen of Jacob Adams, a pri- 
vate in Co. F, 21st O. V. V. I., and covers the period of his service 
in the American Civil War of 1861-1865. The account was com- 
piled in 1924 from letters written home and from a diary kept 
day by day during most of the time of service. The intention 
of the author was to preserve for his children an account of his 
services. 

Knowing the value placed on such accounts by historians and 
wishing to preserve the story of the glorious and honorable record 
of my father’s regiment as written by his friend and comrade in 
arms, I have caused this copy to be made and herewith presented. 

H. M. Povenmrre. 
Ada, Ohio, 


October 18, 1927. 
(627) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ARMY 


A Company when full consisted of one hundred men, includ- 
ing the non-commissioned officers, Sergeants and Corporals, and 
was commanded by three Commissioned officers: Captain, First 
Lieutenant, and Second Lieutenant. 

Each Regiment was made up of ten Companies. Each Com- 
pany was designated by a certain letter of the alphabet, com- 
mencing with the letter A to the letter K, omitting the letter J. 
The seniority of the Company took rank with the letters of the 
alphabet by which they were designated. Thus the Officers of 
Company A would outrank all like Officers of other Companies, 
the date of their commissions being taken into consideration, and 
Company B next, and so on. 

The Officers of the Regiment were: Colonel, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Major, Surgeon, Adjutant, Quartermaster and some- 
times a Chaplain. 

A Brigade was composed of from four to seven Regiments, 
and was usually commanded by a Colonel or Brevet Brigadier 
General. 

A Division was made up of three or more Brigades which 
were known as the First, Second, and so on. 

An Army Corps was composed of three or more Divisions 
which were numbered First, Second, etc., and the numbers were 
designated by the National colors: First Division, Red; Second 
Division, White, and the Third Division, Blue, on the Corps 
Badge which each Army Corps had. For instance, the Fourteenth 
Army Corps had the Acorn, the Fifteenth Army Corps the Car- 
tridge Box, and so on. Our Division being the First Division, 
Fourteenth Army Corps, wore the red acorn in our hats. 

The Division was usually commanded by a Brigadier Gen- 
eral, and the Army Corps by a Major General. 

The Army Corps were grouped together into Armies, such 
as The Army of the Cumberland, The Army of the Tennessee, 
and The Army of the Potomac, etc. 
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The different classes of the service were designated by dif- 
ferent colors. The Cavalry by Orange or Yellow, the Artillery 
by Red, etc. 

The Regiments of the Volunteer Army were numbered ac- 
cording to the time of their enlistment or muster-in. Each state 
taking its own numbers except in the regular army, the numbers 
were independent of states and were designated as the U. S. 
Army. 





The Twenty-first Ohio Volunteer Infantry (21st O. V. I.) 
was first organized for three months’ service, in April 1861, in 
response to Lincoln’s first call for seventy-five thousand volun- 
teers. 

In September 1861 the regiment was reorganized and re- 
cruited, a large percentage of the three-month men reénlisting, 
and on the 19th of the month the regiment was mustered into the 
Federal service for three years, or for the duration of the war. 

In the latter part of December 1863, and January 1864, a 
large part of the regiment reénlisted as “Veterans,” for three 
years from that date, or for during the war, thus taking on an- 
other word to our title. We were afterwards known as the 
“Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry,” (21st 
O. V. V. I.) 

I will attempt a fuller explanation: As above stated, in De- 
cember, 1863, and January, 1864, a call was made for all who 
were then in the service, and who had served two years or more 
on their three years’ enlistment, to enlist for three years from that 
time, or for during the war. With this call were offered certain 
inducements, to wit: The balance of our time on our enlistment on 
which we were then serving would be cancelled, we were to get 
a thirty-day furlough, and were to receive one hundred dollars 
more bounty from the Government than raw recruits were get- 
ting at that time. Yet, I am not sure but this one hundred dollars 
was in lieu of that amount we were promised and at least were 
expecting on our former enlistment. However, as it may be, a 
large per cent of our army, at least, answered the call. It is esti- 
mated that 250,000 reénlisted in the field as veterans in the whole 


army. 
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I, with many others, consider that act one of the hardest 
blows we delivered to the Rebellion during the war, and consider 
that it was instrumental in shortening the struggle many months, 
as well as saving the Government a large amount of money in 
recruiting and fitting men to take our places. Yet neither our 
Government nor Congress ever showed any act of appreciation of 
our veteran service. The state of Ohio, and perhaps other states, 
issued to us a bronze Veteran’s badge. 


Being a boy that seldom, if ever, got excited, and one very 
slow to enthusiasm, when the late Civil War broke out in 1861, 
the military and patriotic fire did not burn very brightly in my 
being. The same characteristics go all through my life, as I at- 
tempt to rewrite these memoirs of my experience in the war, at 
the age of eighty-two years. I can remember only one time when 
I was most genuinely and thoroughly (cannot say excited) but 
enthused, and which took effect on my whole system. It was on 
a Sunday afternoon, when a boy of about fifteen years, in our 
old time game of ball, called “Bull-Run’—popular before we 
dreamed of “‘Base-ball.” The game was played somewhat in this 
manner: A number that were engaged in the game would form 
in a circle and would choose by lot one to go in the ring, or “Bull- 
pen,” and the rest would take their turn to pelt him with a good 
solid yarn ball (the kind we had then) until he dodged the ball, 
and then the one that missed him would have to take the pen and 
the pelting. Though I was no expert ball player, yet, in this game 
I seemed to outdo the best of the players and could dodge the 
ball with ease, hitting the mark to perfection. 


So the summer of ’61 went by without my thinking much 
about enlisting. I secured a boarding-place at John Ried’s on the 
right bank of the Blanchard River, five miles below Findlay, Ohio, 
and commenced going to school for the winter term. 


I was making good progress in my studies, when about the 
middle of January, 1862, Colonel Neibling of the 21st O. V. I. was 
home in Findlay on a furlough, when I, with a number of other 
boys (as we called ourselves) enlisted to go back with him as 
recruits to fill in part of the depleting ranks of his regiment. 
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My mother, then Mrs. David Dorsey, of course felt badly to 
see me go, yet she said not a word against it. We had several 
days before taking our leave of home, which time we put in faith- 
fully visiting friends, going to parties, dances, spelling school, 
church, etc., and sometimes perhaps did not observe strictly the 
rules of decorum. As one time at protracted meeting, as we 
called it then, the minister called my attention to talking too much, 
the only time in my life I was in any way reprimanded for mis- 
conduct in church, and especially for talking too much. 

Quite a squad of us left Findlay on Wednesday, February 12, 
1862, to join the 21st O. V. I. somewhere in Kentucky. We ar- 
rived in Cincinnati about dark of the same day, and on Thursday, 
February 13th, about noon, we took the river steamboat for 
Louisville, Kentucky, where we arrived Friday, the 14th. We 
left there at 8 A. M. over the Louisville and Nashville railroad to 
find the 21st Regiment, and got to Green River about 2 P. M. 
where we found the bridge over the river destroyed, and that the 
regiment had left and gone on thirty-six hours ahead of us. At 
2 P. M. our squad of 40, without a gun or anything to protect us, 
started to overtake the troops (some fifty miles ahead) through 
the enemy’s territory. We had no guard, save one regiment of 
Union troops located on the way. We took the Louisville and 
Nashville pike and went 12 miles and put up at a tavern. When 
we finally got our supper about 10 P. M. we certainly did justice 
to the meal, as we had had nothing to eat since the evening before. 
The stone road we had traveled over was rough enough for 
any use, 


Saturday, 15th. We moved out about 6 A. M. and went 
eight miles to where the 2nd Ohio Regiment was camped and got 
our breakfast of a few hardtack and some coffee, which had to 
suffice to travel 23 miles on to where we overtook the main body 
of troops, an hour before dark. They were encamped at Barren 
River, about one mile from Bowling Green, Kentucky. We put 
in the time until we retired faithfully answering questions put by 
the boys, who were as glad to see us as we were to see them. On 
this trip we saw some of the ravages of war; some fences and 
buildings destroyed, dead horses and mules thrown in pools of 
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water where our men had to get their drink. There was no mo- 
lestation whatever to our squad on this trip. 

Sunday, 16th. Our regiment crossed over Barren River on 
planks thrown on the ruins of the bridge, and carried our tents 
and all we had across the stream, and up two or three steep hills, 
which would be difficult to climb with no load. We went into 
camp at Bowling Green, Kentucky, where we found a great deal 
of property destroyed to keep it out of the hands of the federal 
troops. It took us nearly all day to cross the river, and we went 
into camp, where we lay until Tuesday the 18th. 

Tuesday, 18th. We marched about six miles beyond Bowling 
Green to Camp Norton. Took our baggage on freight cars with- 
out any power but their own’, for it was down grade all of the 
way and the speed we made was frightful, scattering a quantity 
of our goods along the railroad track. We lay here in camp until 
the 22nd. 

Saturday, 22nd. We were aroused at 3 A. M. and by 6A. M. 
we were on the march toward Nashville, Tennessee, on the old L. 
& N. stone pike. We marched 18 miles with scarcely any rest, 
with the rain pouring down all of the time. About 1 P. M. we 
came to a small town, Franklin, and stayed there in houses until 
the 23rd. 

Sunday, 23rd. We marched on 13 miles, and pitched tents 33 
miles from Nashville. 

Monday, 24th. We were on the move by6 A. M. Though I 
had blisters on my feet much larger than a silver dollar, I kept 
up with the company all day. Having marched 23 miles, we 
went into camp in an open field 10 miles from Nashville, and did 
not pitch tents. We lay in the open, and had nothing for our sup- 
per but raw beef, which we roasted by putting it on sticks and 
holding in the fire. When I examined my feet at night I found 
the balls of my feet in solid blisters, and most of my toes puffed 
up to double their size, and looked like they had been pounded to 
a red jelly. This was the result of wearing new boots I had made 
at home to fit my feet, thinking they would be the thing to march 
in. My Captain, Harvey Alban, saw my feet, and made the re- 
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mark that I had the “stuff” in me for a soldier and was surprised 
that I marched with such feet. In later years at one of our regi- 
mental reunions, a squad of my comrades were discussing this 
incident in my presence with some particular friends of mine. 
One of the comrades remarked, ‘Now that showed some grit.” I 
was somewhat taken aback when another comrade remarked, “Yes, 
a considerable amount of grit, or small quantity of Wit.” 

Tuesday, 25th. Early on the move. Marched six miles, then 
had orders to march back. You may believe my feet hurt loudly 
when we had to go back. Marched two miles, and pitched tents 
and stayed there until the 26th. 

Wednesday, 26th. At noon we had orders to cross over the 
Cumberland River at Nashville, Tennessee, four miles distant. 
As my feet were still very sore, the Captain wanted me to stay 
with others to guard some goods they could not take along. The 
regiment crossed the river at Nashville in ferry-boats, and went 
into camp at Camp Jackson, four miles nearly east of Nashville. 

Friday, 28th. After looking and looking for our teams until 
we were tired, we got other teams to haul our goods to the river, 
where we found our regimental teams and turned the property 
over to them. We then joined the regiment at Camp Jackson. 
I was well, and had been all of the time, and found it no harder 
than I had expected. I was the only one of our squad that got in 
Captain Alban’s Company F, 21st O. V. I., in General Mitchel’s 
command. (Captain Alban was an old school teacher of mine.) 


DETAIL OF A SQUAD TO CAPTURE A LOCOMOTIVE 
Marcu, AprIL AND May, 1862 


Saturday, rst. Our company came in from picket duty. A 
captain in the 4th O. Cavalry was killed near where we were 
stationed. It was thought he was killed by citizens, who play 
citizen in daytime, and skulk around and pick off our men at 
night. General Mitchel investigated. 

Sunday, 2nd. We were at the same place. Here an un- 
broken account of our movements ends. I sent home to my 
brother, M. A. Adams, monthly statemenis of our doings, but the 
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most of them were lost. We lay at this camp for some time, 
doing camp and patrol duty to keep down the enemy’s cavalry 
and scouts. Every night when on picket duty, could hear their 
signals of “cow-bells.” 

General Mitchel, being of a very active disposition, was soon 
on the forward move for further victories. His first objective 
was Murfreesboro, Tennessee, about 30 miles east of Nashville, 
which was reached without any serious resistance. We were de- 
layed there a few days to bring up our provision lines. 

While rebuilding the railroad bridge across Stone River, the 
General was the most active man on the job, and stood on a timber 
over the water giving directions to the workmen. To our amuse- 
ment, the log upon which he was standing, turned and precipitated 
the General into the river. He soon pulled himself out of the 
water and continued to direct the work as though this was an 
every-day Occurrence. 

His next move was south through Tullahoma and Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, to Huntsville, Alabama. 

While at Shelbyville, a detail of twenty-two soldiers was 
made from the 21st, 2nd and 33rd, Ohio regiments, with their 
leader, Andrews, a citizen scout of Kentucky, to go down into 
the enemy’s country near Atlanta, Georgia, capture a train, come 
north, burn bridges, destroy the railroad, and meet General 
Mitchel at or near Chattanooga, Tennessee. The expedition, 
“Capturing a Locomotive,” as it was or is called in history, was 
successful only in capturing a train. They were pursued so 
closely that they could do but little damage, and had to abandon 
the train near Graysville, Georgia. They took to the timber, and 
were finally all captured. 


A UNIQUE EXPEDITION ON A TRAIN OF CARS 


General Mitchel did not lie idle and await results of this 
expedition, but pushed forward with great energy to do his part 
in the game. He captured Huntsville, Alabama, on the enemy’s 
main railroad, connecting their eastern and western armies. He 
captured the place with but little resistance, completely surprising 
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the enemy, thus capturing a large amount of supplies and several 
trains of cars. 

Our brigade immediately went on a novel expedition. We 
had three or four trains of cars with a regiment on each train, 
and went east about 75 miles (by route of the railroad) to Steven- 
son, Alabama, and Bridgeport, where the railroad crosses the 
Tennessee river, all of the way through the enemy’s country. 

We had train whistle signals, so that each part of the expe- 
dition knew how the others were progressing. When we pulled 
into a town or station, it was amusing to see the expressions on 
the inhabitants’ faces when they saw the train was loaded with 
Yankee soldiers, as well as interesting to see drilling squads of 
enemy soldiers and citizens break up and take to the hills. We 
left a guard at each town and station to protect the railroad until 
our return. 

When we stopped at a place, we boys were on the lookout 
for something to eat. At one stop Noah Fellers, about eighteen 
years old, was approached by a man who posed as the owner, 
and who coaxed him into a smokehouse by telling him he would 
give him some meat. When he got him in he locked the door and 
jerked the boy’s bayonet from the scabbard, and commenced 
pricking him in the neck. The boy was rescued by comrades 
who heard his cries, and the man taken prisoner. As we never 
heard from him afterwards, we supposed that he fell off the train 
on our return to Huntsville, which was well along in the night 
of the same day. Which adventure was considered a complete 
success. 

Saturday, May 17th. Wrote a letter home, giving some ac- 
count of our operations after our car expedition, in which time 
we had been very busy there at Huntsville. In answer to inquiries 
I stated that I had been well all of the time, ready for duty when 
called upon, and very well satisfied with my lot, as well satisfied 
as I would have been at anything else. Also that I had weighed 
the matter thoroughly, and had looked on both the dark and the 
bright side of the sheet before enlisting, and found things no worse 
than I had expected. 

We had done patrol and picket duty all of the time when not 
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raiding after the enemy. I was detailed on picket duty every 
other day for weeks. Also was called out several times to look 
after the unruly Confederates, once east to Stevenson and Bridge- 
port, and west to Athens, Alabama, and other shorter raids. But 
our regiment never got a smell of the enemy’s powder. He was 
like the Irishman’s flea, “when we got our hands on him, he 
was’nt there.” Other regiments of the Division had some severe 
skirmishes and took quite a number of prisoners and lost some 
men, though our own loss was light. 


A LITTLE ABOUT JOHN MORGAN 


John Morgan, the Confederate cavalry scout, had been very 
active here as well as when we were at Camp Jackson near Nash- 
ville, where he was sure to be on the lookout for our teams when 
they went out for wood, and took in a number of them. 

General Mitchel thought that he would even up with the chap 
and reverse the success of the game. So when he sent the next 
train for wood he had armed soldiers concealed in the covered 
wagons. As soon as Morgan’s men saw what was going on they 
raised the white flag and feigned that they were there to negotiate 
the exchange of prisoners. 

While here at Huntsville a company of our regiment was 
detailed to guard prisoners back to Nashville, and on their return 
trip a number of them were taken prisoners by Morgan, and duly 
paroled. Captain Ewing of Company D was among them, and 
received very cordial treatment from Captain Morgan. When 
about to take his departure from his genial host, Morgan dis- 
covered that Captain Ewing had Captain Morgan’s sword con- 
cealed under his coat, and he reminded Captain Ewing that he 
could take care of his own property for a while longer. Hunts- 
ville was a nice town, surrounded by hills, some of considerable 
height, and was considered healthy, with splendid water. There 
was a very large spring here which discharged sufficient water to 
run a large grist-mill if applied. The town was very strong 
“Secesh.” A woman (not a lady) one day spat in the face of a 
Union soldier with little or no provocation. So here we leave 
Huntsville. 
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IN CAMP AT ATHENS, ALABAMA 


About June 3rd. We arrived at Athens, Alabama, where we 
lay all summer, guarding the place, without any molestation on 
the part of the enemy, though we were routed out on false alarms 
several times for practice, to train us for quick action in case we 
were surprised at night. We developed considerable efficiency 
in this act. 

We had to have a picket guard on each road approaching the 
town, and still leave a strong guard in the place. So to save trou- 
ble the picket guards were not changed every day. Our picket 
post of about six privates, in charge of Sergeant Philip Willich, 
of Company B, were on duty on a main road leading towards 
Nashville, for over four weeks without being relieved. 

An old planter’s residence near us was furnished a guard 
from my Company F, David Boharman. He was enticed to desert 
our army and we never saw him afterwards. 

I think it was here that Lenox, of Tennessee, and Davis 
Smith of Alabama joined our regiment, and proved good loyal 
men. 

About August roth. We broke camp here and boarded a 
train of cars for Nashville, going through Columbia and Franklin, 
Tennessee. 


ON WAY BACK TO NASHVILLE 


The train was mostly flat freight cars with a very weak loco- 
motive. When we came to an upgrade we had to get off and push 
with might and main to help our engine up hill, and then hustle to 
board the cars before they started on their rush down grade. At 
one place after dark I grabbed the car with my hands, but failed 
to pull myself up before it started its mad rush down hill, and 
there I hung, dangling in the air it seemed for ages, before the 
train slowed down and I could pull myself on. 

At Nashville we again joined our old Division, now com- 
manded by General Negley, who was appointed to command the 
troops left to guard the place while Buell, with the main army, 
went farther north to look after Confederate General Bragg. 
General Bragg, with a large army, was moving north with the 
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purpose of gaining Kentucky to the Confederacy, capturing Lex- 
ington, Covington, Louisville and Cincinnati, and supplying his 
army off the rich country of southern Ohio and Indiana. The 
Yanks prevented the success of his scheme. 

While here our duty was to strengthen the defense of the 
place, work on Fort Negley, etc., send our forces to keep down 
bushwhacking and cavalry raids, and to send out foraging parties 
to help supply our provision stores, as well as to picket and patrol 
the place. 

In one foraging expedition we ran into a private deer park 
owned by a rebel general. Orders not to molest any of the animals 
were not strictly obeyed when we saw the deer and buffalo scam- 
pering about. A valuable Arabian stallion, in an inclosure, was 
shot by a comrade in self-defense when it made a lunge for the 
soldier. 

On another foraging party John Shelly and I were detailed 
to bring in provisions for our mess of 16 men, and when we re- 
turned with one-half peck of shelled corn the other boys some- 
what guyed us. So we took it over to the mill to get it ground. 
We went into the room where the grain was stored, and when the 
way was clear we filled our sack from one of theirs standing 
there. We then carried it into another room and traded it for 
corn-meal. So we did not have to go hungry for a while at least. 

At that time I liked milk in my coffee. When caught milking 
cows out on the commons, by the Irish women, what they said 
was a plenty. A nice white cow kept in a stable near where we 
were camped got milked very early in the morning, until we dis- 
covered one morning that the sex of the animal had changed. This 
milking affair is one of the sins I have had a chance to answer, 
in part at least, before the Great Judgment day. In after years 
at a reunion of our regiment, some of my family overheard a 
discussion of my milking affray in the army, and after that I had 
urgent requests to join milking bees on the farm. 


Though the enemy had a large force, principally cavalry, 
surrounding us to harass us, when they would get too trouble- 
some, General Negley would occasionally send out a strong force 
to teach them their place. 
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We continued our foraging raids, going out sometimes as far 
as ten miles, and in that way secured food and provisions to a 
considerable quantity. 

We were cut off from communication with home for nearly 
eight weeks. 

The battle of Perrysville, Kentucky, having been fought and 
won by the Union Army, and General Bragg, with his forces, 
driven back out of Kentucky on November 17th, our troops com- 
menced returning and we were relieved and the siege lifted. 

In a few days General Rosecrans established his headquarters 
here and took command of the Army of the Cumberland. 


About November 26th, the L. & N. R. R. was repaired and 
communication was opened to the north and home, and our time 
for about a month was occupied in getting clothing and supplies 
for another forward movement, General Rosecrans having con- 
centrated his forces at Nashville. 

December 26th. He commenced the forward movement in 
the following order: General McCook commanding right wing of 
the Army on the Nolensville Pike; General Thomas, our com- 
mander, commanding center by the Franklin Pike ; General Negley 
and our Division in advance, and General Crittenden, command- 
ing the left wing of the army on the Murfreesboro Pike. 


BATTLE OF STONE’S RIVER,* TENNESSEE 


December 27th. Negley swung to the left and took position 
on General Crittenden’s right, on the Murfreesboro Pike. 

December 28th. Being Sunday, no general forward move- 
ment of the troops was made. 

December 29th. General Negley, in connection with Critten- 
den’s right, marched eight miles, and camped three miles out of 
Murfreesboro. 

December 30th. Some little change of the lines in prepara- 
tion of the expected battle to open the next day, Negley’s right to 





* Stone’s River, named after. Uriah Stone, one of a company of four 
who explored it in 1766. The more modern spelling is Stone River. See 
Ramsey’s Annals of Tennessee, p. 69. 
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join Sheridan’s left, being the left of McCook’s command, and his 
left to join Palmer’s right, both of Thomas’ Corps. 


Wednesday, December 31st. The battle opened at daybreak 
on the right of the line, with little change in our position from 
the day before. Our Brigade consisted of the 21st Ohio, com- 
manded by Colonel Neibling ; the 74th Ohio, commanded by Colo- 
nel Moody, and two or three other regiments; the brigade was 
commanded by Colonel Miller.2 We found ourselves engaged 
behind a rail fence in a strip of cedar timber some distance to the 
right of the Murfreesboro Pike. 


This being the first heavy fire the regiment was ever under, 
the boys stood up under it in fine shape, and were greatly en- 
couraged and enthused when Colonel “Jim,” as we called Colonel 
Neibling, went up and down the line repeating, “Give ’em H 
by the acre, boys”! 





We were elated in our success in holding our line intact 
against assault after assault by enmassed columns, when after 
some time we knew by the firing that the right wing of our army 
was giving way, but we held our ground until all of our support 
on the right was withdrawn and the enemy were pouring in shot 
and shell from our right and rear, and we got orders to retire. 
The most of the way for about one-third of a mile was through 
a cedar thicket. My course took me through a small open space 
where the enemy could rake it with a battery they had posted at 
short range, as well as a strong force of infantry, and it was 
some hot place, and our speed if possible was increased. A 
charge of grape and canister, fired from the battery struck the 
ground near enough me that I could feel the shot move in the 
ground under my feet. We reformed a short distance to the right 
of the Murfreesboro and Nashville turnpike, near where the 
“Chicago Board of Trade” Battery was posted to cover our re- 
treat. This they did nobly and bravely, as their appearance indi- 
cated when we first saw them, still bravely manning their remain- 
ing undisabled pieces, stripped to the hide, with sweat and blood 





2The other regiments of our brigade at this time were the 78th 
Pennsylvania and the 37th Indiana. 
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running down their bodies. Their horses were all killed and per- 
haps half their pieces disabled. 

This engagement was a costly one to our company. The three 
Stocker boys, of whom we were proud, on account of their fine 
appearance and good qualities, were either killed or wounded, with 
John Wilkinson and others. 


JANUARY, 1863 


Thursday, the rst, found our regiment guarding the supply 
train, on the Nashville Pike about four miles from the battle line, 
where we remained until Friday, January 2nd. 


The “boys” received the news of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion philosophically. They had the utmost faith in President Lin- 
coln and felt that whatever he did was for the right. While we en- 
listed to preserve the Union we always felt that slavery was wrong 
and were glad to feel that now we were fighting against it and were 
sure we would do away with it. 

On Friday, about 3 P. M. just after we had drawn part of a 
ration of flour and had mixed it into a dough preparatory to 
throwing it into the hot ashes to bake, we got orders to fall in and 
double-quick to the front. Here we took position to the left of 
our battle line with our brigade and the rest of our division on 
the west bank of Stone’s River, north of the railroad and pike, on 
the bend of the river below the ford. We lay down and awaited 
the recrossing of the river by Van Cleve’s Division, who had oc- 
cupied the heights, an important position on the other side of the 
river, and who were heavily pressed by the enemy and were falling 
back. General Negley not being present, Colonel Miller took 
command of the division, and when the last of Van Cleve’s men 
had crossed and taken position in our rear, Colonel Miller or- 
dered us to arise, give the enemy a volley and charge across tht 
river, through ice-cold water. It took me up about the waist, so 
I had to hold up my cartridge-box to keep my ammunition dry. 
Our charge took the enemy completely by surprise, and drove 
them back across the river and up the hill, where we captured a 
battery. (Some histories give the 21st Ohio the credit of captur- 
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ing this battery, the only guns captured by our troops in this 
battle. The 78th Pennsylvania took part in this operation). 

Disobeying two different orders from a superior officer to 
retire his command back across the river, Colonel Miller pushed 
his followers forward, driving the enemy before him until dark, 
when relieved by other troops. This charge ended the battle for 
that night. At midnight Bragg planned a council of his generals, 
and they decided to withdraw. By 11 P. M. of January 3rd, 
Bragg’s whole army, except his cavalry, were withdrawing to a 
position on Duck River, and our army was too badly crippled to 
follow up the retreat in force. By the end of the 4th, even the 
rebel cavalry was withdrawn from our immediate front. 


When our division was relieved after dark, we retired across 
the river, and our regiment bivouacked for the night on the west 
side near a frame house. Believing we would not be called out 
that night, I went inside the house and in the darkness crawled in 
between some soldiers with my wet clothes on and they did not 
protest in the least. I had a good night’s sleep. When I woke 
in the morning I discovered my bed-fellows were all dead soldiers. 
The building had been used as a field hospital and before our 
charge the living had all been removed and the dead left. 


Saturday, 3rd. No great demonstration on part of either 
side. (I did not here attempt to give an account of the battle, but 
only what came under my own observation. ) 


Sunday, 4th. The day was occupied in burying the dead. 


“THE 21st AT STONE RIVER” 
(BY KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD) 


Were you at Stone River? Were you at the fore 

With Negley’s Division of Rosecrans’ Corps? 

“Old Rosy” who fought the Stone River campaign 

With a splendor that scarcely was equalled again. 

In the center was Thomas, McCook on the right, 

With the thundering batteries massing their might. 

Our Colonel, like mad, riding on at the head, 

“Boys, give ’em H by the half acre,” that’s what he said. 
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Were you at Stone River, when Miller’s Brigade 

That furious charge upon Breckenridge made? 

Where we cut down Bragg’s men, like a field of red clover, 
The mowers of death sweep unswervingly over. 

With the war parson Moody, and Neibling ahead 

And half of our men lying over there dead. 

With the terrors of winter, the hunger and cold 

With their fangs at our throats like the wolves in the fold. 


We held the reserve. There we lay since the night 
The new year was born in the throes of the fight, 
By our camp-fires we eagerly baked our scant cakes, 
For the half ration issue keen appetite makes. 
When an order rang out like the horn in the hunt 
“Attention! Fall in! Double quick to the front!” 
In the turmoil and tumult of the sudden retreat 
Van Cleve sought the rear as we sprang to our feet. 


A halt at the river. On Breckenridge came 

Like the shriek of the tempest with thunder and flame, 
The musketry’s flash and the battery’s roar 

Bore down on our right and beat hard at the fore. 

His front strikes the ford, they are coming right on, 

Will he push up the heights? If we doubt, we are gone. 
“Now up, boys, and at them!” A thunder bolt we, 

As we dash in the river, right up to the knee, 


To the elbow, the armpit, yet splashing we go, 

Our guns firing high and Bragg’s guns firing low. 

But our maxim is good when the danger is high, 

“In God keep your trust, but your powder keep dry.” 
Our clothes they are ice, but our hearts they are fire, 
And courage grows strong as the carnage grows dire. 
“Charge that battery! Charge!” Not an instant we stay, 
And we take all the guns that are captured that day. 


As the swift-swirling storm when the flood tide rolls in, 
Leaps wild on the rocks with its drift and its din, 

As the ebb-tide flows out and the undertow wails 

And shrouds its pale dead in the shreds of their sails, 
So the foe beats us back, and we beat back the foe, 

And the moanings of grief hushed the clang of the blow. 
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We were men. We were patriots, four years and more. 

We clung to our colors, we fought at the fore. 

From that daring Kanawha, fixed bayonet onslaught 

Where our smoothbore muskets we found worse than naught. 
To that vast Chickamauga, volcano of flame 

That lapped up two armies as clinching they came. 

In the siege of Atlanta, the March to the Sea, 

Through the twin Carolinas, where Sherman scourged Lee. 


And yet do you know, that for genius to fight 

Cold, hunger and danger, by day and by night, 

That Stone River campaign stands unique and alone, 
And the heroes it hewed are eternal as stone. 

There were Harker and Hazen and Sandy McCook, 
And Thomas and Stanley and Beatty, and look! 

"Tis the hero of Winchester galloping down, 

Phil Sheridan, earning his Five Forks renown. 


Were you at Stone River? I think you will say 
We earned all the laurels we won in that day. 

The right to stand first in the contest that came, 
The prestige of prowess, the paeans of fame. 

In the pales of the prison, the dales of the dead, 
Our hosts have gone down, but our cause is ahead. 
Were you at Stone River? Do you ever recall 

The mad havoc of war? That old flag’s worth it all. 


IN CAMP AT MURFREESBORO 


Monday, January 5th. General Thomas went into camp at 
Murfreesboro with his whole army. Here we lay until the latter 
part of June, equipping and preparing the army for another for- 
ward movement. Our duty was pretty heavy most of the time, 
putting our frames and muscles in condition for more strenuous 
work. We drilled five or six hours a day when the weather was 
fit, and frequently came on picket duty and were out on scouting 
expeditions as well, to take observation of the enemy’s move- 
ments, always starting out in the night in order to awake the 
Johnnies at an early hour for their breakfast. On one occasion 
early in the night we were on roads, the mud nearly knee-deep. 
Some obstacle ahead prevented our marching right along, and 
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the mud kept us from lying down. We would go a few steps for- 
ward and then stand in ranks an uncertain time, and then move 
forward again a short distance. This repeated for hours got to be 
quite monotonous and tiresome, so that when standing in line I 
would drop asleep and would not always awake when we moved 
forward. Tired and grouchy were we when we returned to camp 
in the morning. A comrade and I gave an exhibition in “bayonet 
exercise” with our bayonets in their scabbards. A tall comrade 
from the front of the company dropped behind me and was some- 
what annoyed by my gun on my shoulder being carried too low 
to suit him, and gave the gun a severe little jerk. At that I let my 
weapon drop on his head with no uncertainty of its meaning, 
which prompted several thrusts and knocks delivered by each of 
us with our bare gun-barrels as we marched along, each one ward- 
ing off the blow of the other fellow. There was no blood shed nor 
bones broken. In the fracas I reminded him that if he staid at 
the head of the company where he belonged my gun would not 
molest him. 

Writing home June 5th I stated my health was excellent, and 
that of the regiment good, all in fine spirits and anxious to give 
Bragg another trouncing. I would like to see the war end, but 
would be willing to serve our time out and longer in order to settle 
the controversy right and save the best Government in the world 
intact. Had great confidence in our officers. Colonel Neibling 
was all right, as well as our brigade and division commanders. 
General Thomas, our Corps commander, and General Rosecrans, 
Commander of the Army, both had the implicit confidence of 
their men. 

The views of this army with regard to the way things were 
carried on at home by the dissenters: “I will just say our blood 
boils for those damnable cowardly traitors at home. We consider 
them our enemies as well as those bearing arms against us, and 
think the former deserve hanging as well as the latter deserve 
being shot.” 


THE TULLAHOMA CAMPAIGN 


Wednesday, June 24th. Rosecrans’ whole army struck tents 
and commenced the forward movement to route Bragg out of his 
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strong position at Shelbyville and Tullahoma. McCook was on the 
right, Thomas in the center, and Crittenden on the left. 

At noon our division, Negiey’s, pulled out in a south-eastern 
direction on the Manchester road. Our regiment got to Man- 
chester, a distance of 31 miles from Murfreesboro, at 10 P. M. 

Saturday, 27th. We had very moderate and easy marching 
until this day which was rather tough going for 13 miles. In the 
morning our brigade took a course to the right of the pike to as- 
certain if there were any lurking foe in the mountains between 
the pikes. We marched over hills too numerous to mention and 
waded creeks two to three feet deep, I would be safe in saying 
twenty times. After tramping some 13 miles, we struck the pike 
about one-half mile from where we left it. On this trip, we were 
not in any of the small engagements taking place around us, our 
division being held in reserve to this place. 

Sunday, June 28th. Lay at Manchester. 

Monday, June 29th. Left said place on the Winchester pike. 
Marching from four to 10 miles a day, we kept this pike until 
Saturday. 

Saturday, July 4th. Left the pike and in the evening camped 
in a mud-hole four miles north-east of Dechard’s Station. Dur- 
ing the week we passed through as fine a country as I ever saw. 
We lay in that mud-hole until July 8th. 


IN CAMP AT DECHARD’S 


Wednesday, July 8th. Our division went into camp at Dech- 
ard’s Station to await the repairing of the railroad and getting 
supplies ahead for our onward march to Chattanooga. 

The Tullahoma campaign was a complete success to the 
Union Army, completely routing Bragg out of his strong position 
with but slight loss to our army, and ridding middle Tennessee of 
the rebel horde. Our part in the movement was not a hard one. 
Each day’s march was a short one and we had plenty to eat. Sent 
our tents and knapsacks back to Murfreesboro when at Manches- 
ter and had neither seen nor heard from them up to this time. 

Thursday, July 16th. We were pleasantly located; the 
weather was fine for this time of the year, and our duty was light. 
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We heard from home that the Union men were considerably wor- 
ried over the way things were shaping there. Vallandigham’s 
nomination for Governor of Ohio on the Democratic ticket was 
creating quite a stir. In reply, I wrote: “You can rest assured 
that the Ohio soldiers here will do all in their power to keep the 
notorious Vallandigham out of that office.” 

We still heard of traitors in the north trying to resist the 
draft and so on. I could not see why there could not be some 
measure taken to keep those men in their place. I would like to 
have had them send our regiment back with their little five-shoot- 
ers to quell some riots. I think that we would have made quite a 
rattling and scattering amongst the Butternuts and would have left 
many on the ground. 


THE CHICKAMAUGA CAMPAIGN 


By August 20th, our whole army was on the move, with our 
division, Negley’s of the 14th Army Corps, in the lead of that 
Corps, taking an easterly course through Tantelon, and halted on 
Crow Creek between Anderson and Stevenson. The movement 
of the army across the Tennessee river commenced August 29th, 
and was completed September 4th. 

Tuesday, September ist. Morning found us still lying at 
Cave Spring on packed haversacks and knapsacks awaiting the 
bugle-call for a forward march. The day wore away and at dusk 
the long-looked-for “fall in” call sounded, and in a few minutes 
our Brigade was on the move. Near midnight we crossed the 
Tennessee river on pontoon bridge at Caperton’s Ferry, three 
miles southeast of Stevenson, and about 15 miles below Bridge- 
port. Keeping up the Tennessee River valley about two miles, we 
lay down in an open field to rest for the remainder of the night. 

Wednesday, September 2nd. The sun was an hour high and 
we had our coffee drank and were on the move, keeping up the 
Tennessee River. About sundown we stopped for the night on a 
little ridge near Bridgeport, after a march of 14 miles through the 
scorching sun and dust indescribable. 

Thursday, September 3rd. Taking an eastward course about 
one-half mile, at 8 A. M. we were climbing Sand Mountain, a 
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very steep and rough mountain, about two miles to the top, which 
we attained with little difficulty, and some effort. We then went 
some five miles south on the crest of the mountain. We halted 
for the night near a grist-mill on a small stream. This day our 
company was detailed to act as pioneers. We worked hard all 
day and built a bridge about 100 feet long, after the regiment 
halted. 

Friday, September 4th. We were on the move at an early 
hour, keeping the same direction we had the day before. Crossed 
over the Georgia and Alabama line into Georgia about 10 A. M. 
We then went down the mountain and stopped for a day or two at 
the foot of it in Lookout Valley, by a large spring, two miles from 
Trenton, Georgia. We marched about seven miles this day. 

Saturday, September 5ih. At 7 A. M. our regiment and the 
78th Pennsylvania, started out on a scout, keeping up the Lookout 
Valley. After two miles we came to the Iron works, where we 
captured some salt, with other provisions and some C. S. army 
clothes. Kept up the valley a mile farther to a grist-mill where 
we got a lot of wheat and flour. We left the 78th Pennsylvania 
there to operate the mill and our regiment went about two miles 
farther up and camped for the night. 

Sunday, September 6th. Early in the morning we went back 
to camp, slung our knapsacks, and at noon we were moving up 
the valley with the rest of the division. Went about eight miles, 
and bivouacked for the night on Lookout Creek. 

Monday, September 7th. We moved about two miles to the 
east to the foot of Lookout Mountain, and took up quarters for 
the night on the brow of a little hill. 


Tuesday, September 8th. This morning we were started out 
before we had time to make our coffee, and before sunup we were 
climbing Lookout Mountain. Our regiment was scattered along 
the sides of the road by companies to assist the wagons in getting 
up the mountain. We worked hard all day and lay on the top of 
the mountain over night. Lookout Mountain, where we crossed, 
was higher than Sand Mountain, but not so steep. To-day the 
first and second brigades of our division had some skirmishing to 
do in our front. 
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Wednesday, September oth. At sunup we were on the move 
and at 3 P. M. we were at the foot of the mountain in Pigeon 
Valley, where we remained over night after marching about five 
miles. Some skirmishing in front, but no casualties on our side. 

Thursday, September roth. Morning came and at 6 A. M. 
we were moving in a southeastern direction through Pigeon Gap 
towards La Fayette, Bragg’s headquarters, and where the larger 
part of his army were. To-day our brigade was in advance, and 
our regiment in advance of the brigade. 

As usual our company was on the skirmish line where it re- 
mained all day. Before we had gone 40 rods we had plenty of 
Rebs. to shoot at, and plenty of the enemy to reply. So we ad- 
vanced slowly, but surely, for four miles. The skirmish line 
driving the enemy before us every inch of the way, and sometimes 
meeting pretty stubborn resistance. 

After going that distance we halted in the mouth of Dug Gap, 
which was heavily blockaded with timber, being about three miles 
from LaFayette, Bragg’s headquarters. At sundown our company 
was relieved and we retired about 15 rods to the top of a little hill, 
where we lay on arms until morning. Luckily for our company, 
there was not a man in it hurt, and only one man in the regiment 
slightly wounded. 

Friday, September 11th. This morning our regiment was 
awakened at 2 A. M. and quietly fell back about five rods under 
cover of darkness to the edge of a strip of wood, where, with the 
rest of the brigade we formed in line of battle, fronting towards 
La Fayette, and lay there quietly awaiting the break of day ex- 
pecting something to do at that time. The sun arose and all was 
quiet along the line with the exception of now and then a shot by 
our skirmishers and an occasional reply. At about 8 A. M. there 
was quite a sharp firing in front on the skirmish line, when we 
changed front facing north towards Chattanooga to protect our 
left flank. Here we lay about an hour when our regiment was 
ordered back one-half mile to protect the wagon train. Took posi- 
tion facing south, where we built breastworks of rails and lay 
there undisturbed until 3 P. M. when our force had all retired but 
our regiment and another regiment. We got orders to fall back 
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one-half mile, which we did in good order. We took position in 
support of a battery on a ridge in the edge of a woods fronting to 
the northeast, with an open field in front. We had hardly taken 
position when the Rebs. rushed in on our skirmishers with a 
heavy force of cavalry, supported by infantry. Four or five of 
the guns of our battery opened on them, which made them get 
back in a hurry. The enemy gave us a few shots with artillery, 
but did not do much damage. Here we checked the enemy so that 
we fell back one and one-half miles through a strip of woods, 
without any further trouble. We halted on a little hill and slept 
in line of battle over night. Though the enemy had largely su- 
perior force to ours, the retreat was conducted with energy and 
skill by our leader, General Negley, supported by his officers and 
men, and done in good order with very slight loss. Our com- 
pany had no loss, and in the regiment only two or three were 
wounded. Our division took a strong position in front of 
Stevenson Gap. 

Saturday, September 12th, This morning everything was 
quiet. By all appearances the Rebs. had “scud.’”’ Our forces were 
coming down the mountain rapidly, and by sundown nearly all 
our corps were on this side. All quiet in front. About dark our 
company started out on picket. 

Sunday, September 13th. All quiet along the picket line last 
night and this morning. About noon we were relieved from picket 
duty and went back to the regiment which was still lying where 
we had left it. 

Monday, September 14th. About 10 A. M. we slung knap- 
sacks and moved up the valley about one-half mile to a strip of 
woods, where we pitched our pup-tents and put in the time gath- 
ering roasting ears and eating them. We expected to stop there 
a day of two. 

Friday, September 18th. On this day we were moving to the 
left towards Chattanooga to participate in the impending battle 
where both armies were assembling on Chickamauga Creek, 10 to 
12 miles south of Chattanooga. 

Saturday, September 19th. Found our brigade in the vicinity 
of “Crawfish Springs,” and about sundown we took position on 
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the battle line on the Brotherton field near the site of the monu- 
ment of the 78th Pennsylvania. After some little firing, we went 
to sleep on our arms, lying on the battle line for the night. 


Sunday, September 20th. Our brigade changed position a 
time or two, and about 11 A. M. our regiment with its five-shoot- 
ing Colt’s revolving rifle was detached from our brigade and di- 
vision, and given an important point on Snodgrass Hill, a short 
distance to the right of where the observation tower was after- 
ward placed, and not far from General Thomas’ headquarters at 
the Snodgrass House. Here it lay with some little shifting of its 
position to conform with the battle line, repulsing charge after 
charge of massed troops of the enemy, until the support of our 
right was withdrawn, the enemy having wheeled a division around 
our right flank, almost enclosing us. After dusk, under cover of 
battle smoke and approaching darkness, the majority of the regi- 
ment left took their chance to slip out from the corral made by 
the enemy, through a go-foot gap. Those that did not take that 
chance were made prisoners. 

In the early part of this engagement after we had fired one 
round, we lay down and reloaded our guns, and were on our feet 
to give them the second charge of our guns. I was wounded in 
the left elbow thus: I was standing behind a little oak-tree making 
myself as small as possible, with my gun in position to fire, when 
a ball grazed the edge of the tree and struck my elbow, which 
was out a little too far, completely disabling me in the use of that 
member for this engagement, at least. When we came into 
line here, before we had time to fire, comrade David Huffman 
dropped down and stretched out his limbs with a quiver, and 
as we remarked, “It is all over with Dave now,” he sprang to 
his feet, grabbed his gun, and went at it again. A ball went 
through his hat and grazed his head and stunned him so that he 
fell as stated. In this engagement Crist Bare of our company 
had 23 holes shot in his clothing, without receiving a scratch on 
his body. Knowing that I was disabled for work in the front, I 
took my loaded five-shooter in my right hand and steered to the 
rear to get my wound treated, thinking I would give the Rebs. 
a dose of five health-giving pills before I would be captured. 
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Keeping in the woods between the two roads, and guiding my 
steps as far as I could from the sound of the battle on either 
side of me, I came out at Rossville Gap where our troops, the 
right wing'of the army, were reforming after being beaten back. 
Here I saw Rosecrans, and other high officers, including Negley, 
with the balance of our division. I thought they should be for- 
ward with Thomas to help him repel the onslaughts of the 
enemy. After resting a while, I with many other wounded, 
went on to Chattanooga, and put up for the night. 

Our regiment ‘went into action Sunday morning 500 strong, 
having nearly a full quota of officers. The next morning they 
stacked arms with 106 guns, with a Lieutenant in command of 
the regiment. 


NOTES ON BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA 


(The following I wrote from a careful study of this posi- 
tion from the Monuments and Tablets on this part of Chicka- 
mauga Park, and it may be in part a repetition of what I have 
written concerning this battle.) 

The enemy instrumental in capturing the 21st O. V. I. were 
Kelley’s Brigade, composed of Kentucky, Georgia, Virginia and 
North Carolina troops; Trig’s Brigade, composed of Florida and 
Virginia troops; all of Preston’s Division; Buckner’s Corps. 
The Monument of the 21st O. V. I. near the south end of Snod- 
grass Ridge marks the place where the regiment was captured. 
This line extended north and south along the crest of the ridge, 
facing the enemy on the east, with Whittaker’s Brigade, Steed- 
man’s Division on the right, forming the extreme right of the 
Union line at that time. Without any notice to the 21st, Whit- 
taker withdrew, leaving the regiment without any support on its 
right. Hence, an explanation of how the 21st O. V .I. was cap- 
tured at Chickamauga battle, September 2oth, 1863. 

In the assault the enemy advanced from the foot of the 
ridge on the east, with Kelley’s Brigade facing the 21st O. V. I. 
and Trig’s Brigade facing the position formerly occupied by 
Whittaker. In the advance Trig’s Brigade, finding no opposi- 
tion, swung to the right through a ravine, and took position in 
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the rear of the 21st, its left overlapping the regiment to the 
north, and within about 35 yards of Kelley’s right, with the center 
of the two brigades about 67 yards apart. Thus forming a com- 
plete chain around the boys, except a little gap of some 35 yards 
on the north, encompassing the command on less than an acre 
of ground, with opportunity of firing into our ranks with no 
danger of hitting their own men on the opposite side of the ridge 
on account of our troops being on higher ground than the enemy. 

From this position the two brigades closed in, and captured 
a part of the 21st Ohio, and portions of the 89th Ohio and 22nd 
Michigan. Yet through approaching night, and a thick cloud 
of battle smoke, a large per cent of our men slipped out through 
this little gap, and thus escaped capture and the horrors of 
Andersonville prison. 

Did the regiment submit to capture without any resistance? 
Let us see. At the foot of the ridge where Preston’s Division 
formed to make the charge is a tablet giving a history of the 
engagement. 

The division went in with 4078 men. 

Loss, 1336 men. 

Per cent of loss, 32.71 in 1% hours. 

This was a victory dearly bought, and this after the regi- 
ment had been engaged for six hours in a most deadly conflict, 
repulsing assault after assault by the very best troops the Con- 
federacy could muster, and with ammunition taken from fallen 
comrades. 


ON WAY TO HOSPITAL AND HOME 


Monday, September 21st. As I am not writing a history of 
the regiment, but only as I see its movements, I will here leave 
it for atime. I lay in Chattanooga all day awaiting my turn to 
have my wound dressed, giving way willingly to worse cases than 
mine, treating my wound with liberal applications of cold water. 


Tuesday, September 22nd. Got my wound dressed the first 
time, and with a large number of wounded who were thought 
able to stand the trip, and a large train of wagons going back for 
supplies for the army, we crossed the Tennessee river at Chatta- 
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nooga, over Walden’s Ridge, through Sequatchie Valley on to 
Stevenson, Alabama, with but little molestation by the enemy, 
and as soon as we could get transportation we moved on to Nash- 
ville, where I arrived about Wednesday. Here I was assigned 
to the Cumberland Hospital for treatment, where I remained 
until about October 3oth, 


October 30th. I got an invalid’s furlough for 30 days, and 
transportation home to Findlay, Ohio, and had a pleasant trip. 
Here I have lost the records for some time. 


November 2nd. Arrived at Findlay, Ohio, about 11 P. M. 
and walked out eight miles to where my mother and step-father 
lived, where I arrived about 1 A. M. of the next day, and 
knocked on the door. In answer to the question “Who is there’’? 
I said “A soldier wanting lodging.” After some hesitation I 
remarked “You may have a soldier kin or friend you may be glad 
to have favored.”* The door opened and then— 

Of course I had a good time and among other things I gave 
the Copperheads some of my opinion. One of our near neigh- 
bors tried to persuade me not to go back to the army, or in plain 
English, to desert. I do not remember what I said in reply, but 
I assure you it was a plenty. He told my brother he never be- 
fore got such a raking down as I gave him. Well, my 30 days’ 
leave went by soon enough, and failing to get transportation back 
to the front, I left home on November 26th. 

November 26th. At 7 A. M. boarded the train at Findlay, 
Ohio, for Carey. The conductor comes around and asks, “Have 
you transportation?’ “No,” says I. “You came from the coun- 
try, did you?” “Yes, from Wood County,” I say. “All right.” 
So I passed on to Carey, and at 9 A. M. boarded the train for 
Dayton, Ohio. The conductor comes and asks for my ticket. 
“Have none.” “It’s so much to Dayton.” ‘What do you do if 
I have no money?” “Couldn’t you get transportation?” “No,” 
says I. “Yes, you could.” “Well, I know I couldn’t.” The train 





* The reader may criticize when the soldier acts like a hobo or tramp, 
or tried to “dead beat” his way through, but I am trying to give a true 
picture of army ways, bad with good, and we thought that as much as we 
had done for our country, we were entitled to some favors. 
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stopped. “You must get off.” “Hold on, maybe I can get some 
money,” and turned to some soldiers in the car. The conductor, 
as well as I, interpreted their sly wink, and the train moved on. 

I changed cars at Dayton at 2 P. M. and arrived at Cincin- 
nati at 7 P. M. and put up for the night at the Soldiers’ Home. 


November 27th. At noon got on the steamboat, Major An- 
derson, for Louisville, Kentucky. When asked about transpor- 
tation, I answered in the negative, and scraped up 50 cents on the 
$1.00 fare, and was told to keep it. Went on free, and landed at 
Louisville about midnight. 

Saturday, November 28th. At daybreak at the depot trying 
to get on the cars for Nashville, but failed, as the cars were so 
crowded. Put up at the Soldiers’ Home and spent the day look- 
ing over the city. 

Sunday, November 29th. At 7 A. M. was crowded in the 
cars and moving toward Nashville, where we arrived at 9:30 P. 
M., and went to the Zollicoffer Barracks for supper and the 
night’s lodging. Up to this place transportation was a second 
consideration, as they were anxious to get all the soldiers to the 
front. 

Monday, November 30th. Got up and breakfasted at 2 A. 
M. Went down to the depot and there waited in the cold until 
4 P. M. for the train to pull out for Stevenson. 

Tuesday, December 1st. Daylight found me on top of a box 
car, tied with a rope to the brake post to catch me if I jolted off, 
shivering with cold and still bumping on toward Stevenson, 
Alabama, where we arrived at 5 P. M. and put up for the night 
at the Convalescent camp. 

Wednesday, December 2nd. This morning’s sun found me 
in the Convalescent camp drawing five days’ rations with a 
squad of over 1000 men, to go to Chattanooga. At 2 P. M. we 
marched up to town and made an attempt to board the cars for 
Bridgeport, Alabama, 10 miles east, but failed on account of the 
cars being so crowded, so returned to camp and stayed over night. 

Thursday, December 3rd. Got to Bridgeport, crossed the 
Tennessee river, and camped for the night. 

Friday, December 4th. At sunup started for Chattanooga, 
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30 miles away, and marched 17 miles to Whiteside Station, 
where we lay in an open field for the night. 


Saturday, December 5th. Took an early start and by 4 P. M. 
I was with my company at Chattanooga. I found the boys in 
good spirits, although pretty well starved by reason of the long 
siege. Even after I got there it was some time before we were 
caught up with the provision supplies so that we were on near 
full rations. I had a little experience in raking up corn that the 
mules had shelled off and tramped in the mud and manure, which 
we washed off some, dried and parched it, and ate it for food. 
We also went where they were butchering the half-starved beeves, 
and gathered up the paunches, the heads, the shanks and every 
part of the cast-offs we could make use of to help keep us from 
starving. 


IN CAMP AT CHATTANOOGA 


Sunday, December 6th. Lay in camp answering questions 
of the boys from home. 

Monday, December 7th. To-day found me, shovel in hand, 
working on the fort west of the town. 

Tuesday, December 8th. Rained all day and I stayed in 
camp. 

Wednesday, December oth. Did fatigue work in camp, po- 
licing the parade grounds. 

Thursday, December toth. The company was nearly all 
detailed to work on the fort and I was left for camp guard. 

Sunday, December 13th. It again rained all day and I 
stayed in my tent. 

Tuesday, December 15th. To-day found me gun in hand, 
doing camp guard. 

Wednesday, December 16th. The company all went on 
picket. I got clear and stayed in camp. 

Friday, December 18th. Stayed near the fire to keep warm 
until in the afternoon I was detailed to haul a load of wood. 

Saturday, December 19th. All I did this day was to carry 
up a load of wood to keep from freezing. 

Sunday, December 2oth. Did nothing but have inspection 
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and hug the fire to keep warm, until 4 P. M. when we went on 
brigade dress parade, and I came in about dark, and lay down on 
my plank bed for the night. 

Tuesday, December 22nd. Went on picket duty with the 
company. 

Wednesday, December 23rd. Got in off picket about 10 A. 
M. and lay in camp the rest of the day. 

Thursday, December 24th. On this day 1 was detailed to go 
and work on a fort in the east edge of town. 


Tuesday, December 29th. A call for reénlistment as vet- 
erans came to the regiment. Some took to it readily as a good 
thing to do, and others kicked like mules. But with little effort 
the enlistment went beyond the quota. Jack Yates cussed the 
Government, and everything else, himself included, as he was 
on his way up to sign his name for three years more service. It 
cannot be denied that this reénlistment of the tried and true men 
while in the service, was a death-dealing blow to the Lost Cause, 
and tended largely toward hastening the close of the war. 

Wednesday, December 30th. Had brigade inspection. 

Thursday, December 31st. The quota for enlistment as 
veterans was filled and I put my name down to serve three years 
from that time if needed, or until the close of the war. 


JANUARY, 1864 


Friday, January ist, A very cold day here as well as all 
over the United States. It set harder on us on account of us 
being short of provisions. I saw whole teams of mules here 
dead, standing frozen stiff in their tracks. There was nothing 
to do but hug the fire to keep from freezing. 

Saturday, January 2nd. I was detailed to work on the 
fort, but was excused on account of cold weather. 

Tuesday, January 5th. Those reénlisting in the regiment 
were mustered into the United States service for three years, or 
during the war. 

Thursday, January 14th. To-day the regiment was paid off 
and the road opened so the cars ran up to Chattanooga for the 
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first time since our occupation of the place on September 9, 1863. 
Great rejoicing. 

Friday, January 15th to Monday, January 18th. All the 
hurry was and had been for weeks to get started for home on 
veteran furlough, and to see friends back north. 


ON OUR WAY HOME 


Tuesday, January 19th. At 5 A. M. our regiment was 
crowded into the cars and ready to move out of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, to a better land. About 8 A. M. as we were on the 
high trestle work at Whiteside Station, the second car from the 
engine of our train left the rails, bumping along on the ties for 
a short distance, when the train stopped just as it was hanging 
on the stringer. Had it gone down, it doubtless would have 
dragged the whole train with it. We could easily imagine the 
result if we had fallen from a height of 125 feet to a solid 
rock below. We were badly frightened, but soon emptied the 
cars and walked on the ground to the other end of the bridge. 
After some delay we moved along without further trouble and 
got to Stevenson, Alabama, at noon. At 4 P. M. we pulled out 
for Nashville, Tennessee, 112 miles northwest. 


Wednesday, January 20th. Daylight found us on the train 
moving slowly, and we arrived at Nashville at 8 A. M. We 
went to an old brick house where we put up for the balance of 
the day and the next night. 

Thursday, January 21st. At 8:30 A. M. we were on the 
train moving towards Louisville, Kentucky, where we arrived 
at 1 A. M. of the 22nd. 

Friday, January 22nd. Went to the Barracks and at noon 
we crossed the Ohio river on ferry-boat, Jefferson, Indiana. 
Got our dinner and at 2 P. M. the cars moved off for Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where we arrived at 2 A. M. of the 23rd. 

Saturday, January 23rd. At 7 A. M. we moved out for 
Columbus, Ohio, where we arrived at 2 P. M. We went to the 
Tod Barracks where the guard were under strict orders to let 
no one out without a pass. We thought we had seen too much 
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service to be cowed or bossed around by tenderfeet who never 
had seen a Johnny. So a small squad met at the gate and were 
refused to go out without a pass. Seeing the determined look 
in our eyes, the guard called the “Corporal of the Guard” in, 
and he thought best to call the “Officer of the Guard.” By that 
time our whole regiment was at the gate, some with their mus- 
kets, awaiting the order, “forward march,’ which some one 
gave, and the whole regiment passed out. We were then free to 
go where we wished during the rest of our stay there. That 
evening a couple of the comrades left their pocketbooks in my 
care, though I said I expected to be in town myself. 

Sunday, January 24th. Turned over arms and accoutre- 
ment, drew clothing and dressed ourselves up, got our fur- 
lough and were ready to move for Findlay, Ohio, which we did 
on Monday. 

Monday, January 25th. At 7 A. M. we moved, and at 6 
P. M. I was again at old Findlay, and put up for the night at 
Male Wilkinson’s. 

Tuesday, January 26th. Rode out to M. A. Adams’ and 
stayed over night in the old log cabin where I was born and 
raised. 

Wednesday, January 27th, Went home to Mother Dor- 
sey’s, two miles west of Van Buren, Ohio. 

Friday, January 29th. Went to Van Buren to the supper 
and dance at Dave Leiter’s. 

Sunday, January 31st. From home to John Draper’s. 

Monday, February ist. Still at Draper’s. 

Tuesday, February 2nd. From Draper’s I went to Wm. 
Dorsey’s and thence to C. G. Wilkinson’s. 


Wednesday, February 3rd. From Wilkinson’s I went to 
M. A. Adams’, and then to Allen Dorsey’s, and thence home. 
There found Miss Camarine, the Kemper girls and Poe young- 
sters and had a jovial time. 

Sunday, February 7th. Went to the Baptist church at Van 


Buren, and back home, and then on to Uncle Sam Hunting- 
ton’s. 
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Monday, February 8th. To Carr’s, where I stayed over 
night. 

Tuesday, February oth. To Anthony Huntington’s, and 
thence to Van Buren where I stayed for spelling school, and 
after that to a dance at P. Burnam’s, and from there to S. Hunt- 
ington’s. 

Wednesday, February roth. To White Forest to spelling 
school, and from there to A. Huntington’s. 

Thursday, February 11th. From A. Huntington’s to George 
Trout’s to a dance and thence to S. Huntington’s for the night. 

Friday, February t2th. Went to the Wilkinson schoolhouse 
to school. Frem there to Wm. Dorsey’s for supper. Back for 
spelling-school, and then to Uncle Dorsey’s for the night. 


Saturday, February 13th. Walked to Findlay and out to 
M. A. Adams for the night. 

Sunday, February 14th. To Van Buren to church in day 
and in the evening to services at the Dulin church, and home 
for the night. 

Monday, February 15th. Went visiting to Abe Kemper’s 
in evening. 

Tuesday, February 16th. I went via Van Buren to a dance 
at Wallace Dorsey’s in evening, and to M. A. Adams’ for the 
night. 

Wednesday, February 17th. To John Draper’s, thence to 
Wm. Dorsey’s, and then to Sam Wagoner’s to a “shindig” in the 
evening. Back to William Dorsey’s for the night. 

Thursday, February 18th. Went to White Forest school. 
From there to Van Buren, and thence back to E. Markle’s to a 
dance in the evening, and then to Allen Dorsey’s to spend the 
night. 

Friday, February roth. Went home via Van Buren and in 
evening to spelling school at the Thicket schoolhouse. 

Saturday, February 20th. Went to visit the school at the 
White Forest schoolhouse, thence to Findlay and back again to 
White Forest to spelling school and then walked home. 


Sunday, February 21st. At home all day. 
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Monday, February 22nd. At the soldiers’ dinner in Find- 
lay in daytime, and at night attended a dance at Jim Ferril’s. 

Tuesday, February 23rd. Visited at Chaffin’s in Van Buren, 
and from there to Wm. Dorsey’s for the night. Had a fine time, 
but was ready and willing to go back to the front. 


ON WAY BACK TO ACTIVE SERVICE 


Wednesday, February 24th. The morning found me on the 
cars at Findlay with the rest of my company and a number of 
veteran recruits, as we called them. Among them were my 
brother William Adams and my step-brother, James Dorsey, 
headed for Columbus, Ohio, where we arrived at sundown. 
After getting our suppers at the barracks we marched out to 
Camp Chase and put up for the night. 

Thursday, February 25th. Went to Uncle James Dorsey’s 
and stayed over night. 

Friday, February 26th. Back in camp. 

Saturday, February 27th. In the city running around. 

Sunday, February 28th. Back to Uncle Dorsey’s. Stayed 
until morning of the 29th. 

Monday, February 29th. I went down to city. Was mus- 
tered into the United States military service, drawing local bounty 
and put up for the night at The American House. 


Tuesday, March 1st. Was running over the city until 3 P. 
M. Was paid off in the State House and in a few minutes was 
at the depot with the rest of my regiment, all joyfully awaiting 
the train to carry us down toward the front. About dark we 
moved for Cincinnati, where we arrived at 3 A. M. of March 
2nd. 

Wednesday, March 2nd. We lay in the barracks until noon, 
when we got aboard a river steamboat and moved down the 
Ohio river to Louisville where we landed at 1 A. M. of March 
3rd. 

Thursday, March 3rd. Went to the barracks for breakfast, 
and at 2 P. M. were aboard the train moving toward Nashville. 
Arrived there at 3 A. M. 
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Friday, March 4th. Put up at the Zollicoffer House. I 
went to the theatre at night. 

Saturday, March 5th. At 1 P. M. we gladly took leave of 
the old barracks. Got on hog-cars and moved for Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Sunday, March 6th. Near midnight, well pleased, we 
reached our destination, Chattanooga. We lay down on the 
ground and slept soundly until morning. 

Monday, March 7th. We moved over in an old camp, put 
up a sort of shelter, and were contented, awaiting further orders. 

Monday, March 14th. We got orders to pack up and by 
11:30 A. M. were aboard the train and moved to Tyner Station, 
Tennessee, nine miles away. We arrived at 1 P. M., pitched our 
tents and put up for the time being. 

Thursday, March 17th. To-day the regiment was on picket 
and I was along. 

Friday, March 18th, Came in off picket, got our breakfast 
and cleaned up for regimental inspection, which occurred at I 
P. M. 

Saturday, March 19th. This morning found us packing up, 
and at 11 A. M. we moved out, keeping a southerly course. After 
about six miles we came to Graysville, Georgia, at 3 P. M. and 
went into camp. 

Sunday, March 20th. To-day I went on picket duty with 
the whole regiment on Station No. 2. 

Monday, March 21st. About 9 A. M. we came in off picket 
and soon after Simon Presler was shot by the carelessness of 
one of Company C boys. 

Tuesday, March 22nd. Big snow-storm here and at other 
southern points. 

Wednesday, March 23rd. I was on picket with the Ist Wis- 
consin, on Station No. 6. 

Thursday, March 24th. The regiment had gone to Parker’s 
Gap when I came in. 

Tuesday, March 29th. I was on picket with the rest of the 
regiment, at Station No. 2. 
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Wednesday, March 30th. Celebrating my birthday, 22nd 
anniversary, by laying around in camp after coming in off picket. 


IN CAMP AT GRAYSVILLE, GEORGIA 


Friday, April 1st. This morning found me with my regi- 
ment at Graysville, Georgia. Went on picket on Station No. 2. 

Saturday, Aprii 2nd. Came in off picket and at 2 P. M. had 
battalion drill. 

Sunday, April 3rd. Nothing but company inspection. 

Monday, April 4th. On picket with company at Station 
No. 2. 

Tuesday, April 5th. Came in off picket duty and cleaned 
up for review and inspection, which occurred on Wednesday the 
6th, by Major General Thomas. 

Thursday, April 7th. Drilled a couple of times. 

Friday, April 8th. On fatigue duty in camp. 

Monday, April trth. I was on camp guard. 

Friday, April 15th. Had regimental inspection by Brigade 
Inspector. 

Tuesday, April 19th. On picket at Station No. 5. 

Monday, April 25th. Our regiment went on picket at Sta- 
tion No. 4. 

Saturday, April 30th. At 2 P. M. had regimental inspection 
and were mustered for pay. 

The regiment was in good health and ready and anxious to 
move forward. The veteran recruits were in good spirits and 
took to army life in fine shape. Put in much of their time drill- 
ing and making appearance of fine soldiers. 


ON THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 


Sunday, May 1st. Still were at Graysville. The regiment 
went on picket duty at Station No. 6. 

Monday, May 2nd. Came in off picket, and in the evening 
got orders to prepare for a march. 

Tuesday, May 3rd. This morning’s sun found our regiment 
packing up and about 9 A. M. we moved out with the rest of the 
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rest of the division, keeping a southward direction. After march- 
ing about six miles we went into camp at Ringgold, Georgia, com- 
mencing our part in the Atlanta campaign. 

Wednesday, May 4th. Was on fatigue duty. 

Friday, May 6th. Got orders to prepare for forward move- 
ment. 

Saturday, May 7th. At daybreak our regiment struck tents, 
and at 7 A. M. we moved out with the rest of the division. Keep- 
line of battle and lay for the night some little distance from Tun- 
ing southward, after marching some eight miles, we halted in 
nel Hill, and to the right of it, not far from Sugar Loaf hill. 


Sunday, May 8th. Our division moved around a couple of 
miles and halted for the night in line of battle close to and south 
of Sugar Loaf hill. 

Monday, May oth. About 2 P. M. our brigade moved one- 
half mile and took position on a little hill at foot of Buzzard’s 
Roost mountain, where we lay exposed to a heavy fire from the 
enemy’s artillery and sharp-shooters posted on the peak of Buz- 
zard’s Roost. Firing ceased at dark and we lay on our arms 
awaiting the morrow. 

Tuesday, May roth. Lay on the side of the hill all day 
dodging the balls of the rebel sharpshooters, but we could not 
reach them with our Enfield rifles. 

Wednesday, May 11th. Our regiment was on the skirmish- 
line and advanced from.the crest of the little hill somewhat on 
the slope of the mountain where we were engaged in a duel with 
the rebel sharpshooters. We were heavily engaged all day. 
About 5 P. M. the enemy tried to shell us with a battery, but 
did not do us much hurt on account of their elevation. Here 
the veteran recruits got their first taste of real warfare and they 
stood up to their task like soldiers tried and true. One of them, 
John Rey, a German of our company, was noticed firing in the 
rear of our line. Captain Keller called to him to come to the 
front and not fire back there lest he shoot our own men. His 
answer was, “No, no! I hits no one, I shoots schraight up.” 
About 11 P. M. we were relieved and moved back to the rear, 
lay down and slept soundly. 
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Thursday, May r2th. At 7 A. M. our regiment with the 
rest of our division took up the march, keeping to the right of 
Buzzard’s Roost, marching nearly south some 15 miles. We 
stopped at 9 P. M. at the mouth of the gap, nearly west of Re- 
saca, very much fatigued. I threw myself down on my pup 
tent to rest until morning. 


AT RESACA 


Friday, May 13th. About noon our brigade moved out, 
marching in line of battle, occupying the third line. Keeping a 
northwesterly course we advanced some four miles, halting for 
the night in a strip of woods in front of the enemy two or three 
miles north of Resaca: Some pretty sharp skirmishing towards 
evening. Our regiment was not engaged. 

Saturday, May 14th. We advanced one-half mile. Our regi- 
ment took position on the crest of a little hill, where we lay listen- 
ing to the music of the musketry and artillery in our front, ex- 
pecting every minute to be rushed forward into the hottest. of 
the conflict. After dark our brigade took position in front line 
facing the enemy’s line of battle in their intrenchments, where 
we lay down on arms and rested undisturbed for the night. 

Sunday, May 15th. Our regiment lay all day on the second 
line listening to our artillery playing on the rebel works in our 
front. Now and then there came a stray ball over from the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, but our artillery and skirmishers kept the 
rebels’ artillery from playing on us all day, and we lay down for 
the night. About 11 P. M. the enemy made a charge on our 
lines and we were called out on double quick. Did not get in 
action. 

Monday, May 16th. Finding the enemy had evacuated their 
works the night before, our division moved to the right in a 
roundabout way five miles, and at 3 P. M. halted at Resaca. 


Tuesday, May 17th. Pulled up and left Resaca at 9 A. M. 
and crossed the river. Keeping south six miles we came to Cal- 
houn, Georgia. Stopped a few minutes to rest, then moved on 
slowly in the same direction, marching some eight miles. We 
halted for the night at the side of the road at 11 P. M. 
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Wednesday, May 18th. Marching 14 miles, keeping on the 
railroad most of the way and passing through Adairsville, we 
stopped in an open field three and one-half miles north of Kings- 
ton, Georgia, at 11 P. M. 

Thursday, May 19th. About noon we moved out, passing 
through Kingston and marching on at nearly double-quick time 
about five miles, where our brigade halted, threw up breast- 
works of logs to catch Wheeler’s cavalry. I went on the skirmish 
line. No Wheeler came. 

Friday, May 20th. Our brigade moved four miles to the 
left near the railroad some five miles southeast of Kingston, 
where we threw up protection and expected to stay a day or two. 

Saturday, May 21st, and Sunday, May 22nd. Lay on a 
rest. Did nothing but clean up a little. 

Monday, May 23rd. Atg A. M. our brigade moved nearly 
west, and in a roundabout direction. Marched some seven miles, 
when we came to the Tallapoosa river, which we waded and got 
somewhat cooled off from our condition from marching through 
the hot sun and dust. After draining off a little, we moved on 
and halted for the night three miles from where we forded the 
river. 

Tuesday, May 24th. Moved about to A. M. and keeping a 
southeast course, marched five miles and bivouacked on the road 
for the night. ‘ 

Wednesday, May 25th. About 10 A. M. our brigade moved 
east some five miles. We bivouacked for the night in a woods on 
top of a hill. About sundown we heard heavy firing of artillery 
and musketry, which kept up until after dark. 

Thursday, May 26th. At1 A. M. our brigade was awakened 
and in a short time we were moving toward the front. Going 
very slowly south seven miles, we came up to the line of battle 
about 4 P. M. Our division was on reserve. Here we lay 
down and went to sleep to the music of cannon and musketry. 

Friday, May 27th. At 9 A. M. our division moved out to 
lengthen our line on the left. We maneuvered all day in the 
woods, still moving to the left. We met but little opposition 
until 4 P. M. Our brigade came up to the Rebs at an old mill 
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on a little creek on the extreme left of our line. We were hotly 
engaged until after dark. Our regiment lay for some time on 
the second line under quite heavy fire on the right of the brigade, 
and to the right of the creek. About dusk we were formed in 
line to protect our left flank. Here we lay undisturbed until mid- 
night, when we retired one-half mile and lay down for the night. 

Saturday, May 28th. About sunup, while we were chang- 
ing position, Colonel Neibling was wounded, from which wound 
he lost an arm. We lay on the bank of this Pumpkinvine Creek 
all day, as reserve of our brigade, listening to skirmishing and 
now and then dodging a stray ball. At dark our regiment moved 
across the creek and built breastworks to protect our left flank. 
Worked until midnight and lay down on arms to rest. 

Sunday, May 29th. We lay by our works all day improv- 
ing them. No firing on the line to speak of except skirmishing 
until 5 P. M. there was quite a brisk fire on our right, and about 
midnight there was a very heavy fire of artillery and musketry 
all along the line which brought us to attention. 


Monday, May 30th. Lay behind our works until 5 P. M. 
when our regiment was moved to the front line, our right resting 
on the creek, where we went at our old trade of putting up pro- 
tection against the enemy’s fire. We worked until about 10 P. 
M. when we again lay down to restaa little. The line had been 
extended to the left and we now lay on the left center. But 
little firing along the line today. 


Tuesday, May 31st. In the morning we moved our line a 
couple of hundred yards to the left, and about sundown our 
regiment advanced some 200 hundred yards and quietly went to 
work without tools to make rifle pits with logs and green leaves, 
which kept us at work all night. All quiet along the line. We 
were still on Pumpkinvine Creek. 


A STATEMENT OF THE PARTS OF THE ARMY IN 
WHICH WE SERVED ABOUT THIS TIME. 


On or about the 12th of March, 1864, when our regiment, 
the 21st O. V. V. I., joined the brigade at Tyner Station, Tenn- 
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essee, after being reorganized as Veterans, we were still in the 
3rd Brigade, 1st Division, 14th Corps. 

The Corps, commanded by Major General Palmer. 

The Division, commanded by Brigadier General Johnson. 

The Brigade, commanded by Colonel J. M. Neibling. 

The regiments that then belonged to our brigade were :— 
The 74th O. V. V. L, Colonel Given; The 79th Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers, Colonel Hambright; The 78th Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers, Colonel Surwell; The 37th Indiana Veteran 
Volunteers, Colonel Hull; The 21st O. V. V. I, Colonel Neibling, 
and the 24th Illinois, 1st Wisconsin, and the 21st Wisconsin V. I. 

On or about the 1st of May, 1864, its time of service being 
nearly expired, the 24th Illinois left our brigade. About the 
same time the 21st Wisconsin was taken out of our brigade. 
and the 36th Indiana Veteran Volunteer, Colonel Scrivner, took 
its place. About the first of May, Colonel Scrivner took com- 
mand of our brigade, the 3rd, and Colonel Neibling commanded 
our regiment. 

On May 28th General Johnson was wounded and Brigadier 
General King took command of our division. 

On May 28th Colonel Neibling was wounded and Major C. 
McMahen took command of our regiment, the 21st O. V. V. I. 

Wednesday, June 1st. The morning still found our regi- 
ment on the front line behind the works we had built the night 
before on Pumpkinvine Creek. We lay by our works all day 
waiting for the enemy to attack us. No firing along the line 
except by skirmishers and now and then a shot from the ar- 
tillery. 

Thursday, June 2nd. We lay behind our works until dark. 
My company went on the skirmish line and we kept the Rebs 
awake by shooting at them. 

Friday, June 3rd. We stayed on skirmish line until dark 
and went back to our works expecting to get a little sleep. Were 
kept awake nearly all night by the racket made by the skirmishers. 

Saturday, June 4th. Still lay by our works. Quite a heavy 
fire was kept up all day on the skirmish line and increased to- 
ward night and kept up until morning. 
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Sunday, June 5th. Fire kept up on skirmish line until 10 
A. M., when it ceased and we soon learned that the enemy had 
left. Then we threw off our cartridge-boxes, pitched our pup 
tents and tried to get a little rest. 

Monday, June 6th, About 9 A. M. our brigade moved out, 
poking along all day. We moved five miles to the east and at 
9 P. M. halted and lay down in an open field some two miles 
west of the railroad and near Acworth, Georgia. 

Tuesday, June 7th. Moved our quarters a few rods into 
the woods to stay a day or two to wash up. 

Wednesday, June 8th. Lay still all day. 

Thursday, June oth. Lay still until 3 P. M. when my com- 
pany went on picket and stayed out until morning. 

Friday, June 1oth. We were relieved and went back to the 
regiment. At g A. M. our brigade moved out in a southeasterly 
course. Before we had gone very far we heard cannonading in 
front. Marching about seven miles we halted at 6 P. M. and 
bivouacked for the night with a woods in front. 

Saturday, June 11th. At 6 A. M. our regiment went on the 
skirmish line. After maneuvering, or fooling around, all day 
in the rain, we finally advanced some 300 yards with no oppo- 
sition. Quite a brisk fire kept up all day on our right, and about 
5 P. M. a duel between the artillery engaged on our right and 
kept up until sundown. 

Sunday, June 12th. The morning still found our brigade 
on the skirmish line in a downpour of rain. About 11 A. M. we 
were relieved and retired to the 3rd line and pitched tents to 
keep in the dry. Some firing on the left, but all quiet in front and 
on the right. 


VICINITY OF KENESAW MOUNTAIN 


Monday, June 13th. Lay still all day in the rain. Quite a 
brisk fire kept up all day on the left, which increased toward 
evening. 

Tuesday, June 14th. At 9 A. M. we moved forward one 
and one-fourth miles, meeting little resistance. Our regiment 
halted and was soon busy throwing up protection on 2nd line. 
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We lay on arms for the night. Heavy firing of musketry and 
artillery on left. 

Wednesday, June 15th. Quite heavy firing was to be heard, 
both on the left and on the right of our line, indicating an ad- 
vance at those points, and at 5 P. M. our line advanced one-half 
mile, meeting but little resistance. Our regiment took position 
on 2nd line and lay on arms until the morning of the 15th. 

Thursday, June 16th, Our regiment advanced 100 yards on 
front line where we threw up works and lay in support of a 
battery. At 6 P. M. we advanced 100 yards and again threw 
up works. After that was done our company went on the picket 
line very close to the enemy and had to lie low. 

Friday, June 17th, Came in off skirmish line, made our 
coffee and took breakfast. At 9 A. M. the skirmishers of our 
brigade made a charge on the enemy, driving them back, and 
took some prisoners. Then our regiment advanced 100 yards, 
making a left wheel facing east toward Kenesaw Mountain, 
about two and one-fourth miles away. After hastily throwing 
up works, we lay all day listening to our artillery practicing on 
the enemy’s position. 

Saturday, June 18th. At about noon our brigade advanced 
goo yards under heavy fire from a battery which was soon 
silenced by our artillery, supported by infantry. Our regiment 
again on the front line took position facing east within 800 
yards of the enemy’s works, manned by infantry and artillery. 
Here we worked all night throwing up protection as was our 
habit on this campaign. 

Sunday, June 19th. We found the enemy had left their 
works in our front, so we lay the rest of the day in reserve, 
listening to the brisk firing as our troops advanced. 

Monday, June 20th. In the morning we moved a little way 
to the left and at 4 P. M. our brigade was again moved to the 
front, our regiment on the skirmish line facing east a little to the 
right and near the face of Kenesaw mountain. We maneuvered 
around until midnight and lay on arms in the mud. 


Tuesday, June 21st. The morning still found our regiment 
on the front line, lying deep in the mud and rain behind our 
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works, and at 10 A. M. something worse occurred. Our ar- 
tillery and that of the enemy opened quite a sharp duel, playing 
over our heads, each side having about twelve pieces in action. 
There we lay all day exposed to fire from both sides, but about 
10 P. M. we were relieved and went back on the third line. 


Wednesday, June 22nd. Atg A. M. the artillery duel opened 
again and put in the day pretty busily throwing shell and solid 
shot, causing us to lay pretty low most of the time. About 9 P. 
M. our division was relieved and moved about a mile to the 
right and relieved another division. Our regiment again took 
the front line on the brow of a little hill called Bald Knob, facing 
the northeast, within 500 yards of the enemy’s works, where they 
had a battery posted. After maneuvering around considerably 
we got to lie down about 1 A. M. of the 23rd. 


Thursday, June 23rd, Lay by our works listening to our 
skirmishers exchanging shots with the enemy until 5 P. M. when 
the artillery opened, which caused us to hug our works pretty 
close doing no, or little, damage to our regiment. 

Friday, June 24th. Lay in our works all day. But little 
artillery firing along the line and only a few shots over our 
heads. Quite brisk firing on the skirmish line. 

Saturday, June 25th. Comparatively quiet on the line. 

Sunday, June 26th, Not much firing along the line until 1 
P. M. when Buckskin, as we called him, Captain of Battery No. 
2, ist Ohio Artillery, opened on the Rebs with a couple of pieces 
planted near us. This drew a spirited reply from the enemy with 
about 18 pieces in action, which made it pretty hot for us for a 
time. But luckily no one of our regiment was struck. At dark 
my company was detailed to go on the skirmish line, but I, with 
others, lay in reserve all night by our works. 


Monday, June 27th. About 7 A. M. the Buckskin battery 
again opened on the enemy, soon getting a reply which kept up 
and made it warm for us until 10 A. M., killing Lieutenant Dil- 
worth, of Company I, of our regiment. At noon I went on the 
skirmish line and took position behind a rifle pit made of logs, 
about 200 yards from the enemy’s line of battle, protected by 
breastworks. I was so located that through a small opening I 
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could plainly see their works, and every time I saw a Reb, or part 
of one, I would send him a warning to lie low. I was so located 
that it was difficult for them to find out my place of abode. I 
am quite sure that I made my presence in the neighborhood felt. 
Towards evening I was getting somewhat bold and did not try 
so much as I might to protect myself, and the Johnnies dis- 
covered my whereabouts. As I was sitting with my side to the 
rifle pit, a little too high-headed, perhaps, with my gun across my 
lap and a charge in my fingers ready to put into the muzzle of 
it, a ball from the enemy came along, grazing the top log of my 
rifle pit and carried away the cartridges out of my fingers. It 
was so close to my forehead I could feel the heat of it. No, my 
ball did not drop out of my hand, as the ground was clean there 
and I could have found it. 

Tuesday, June 28th. No demonstration on the line. 

Wednesday, June 29th. But little firing. 

Thursday, June 30th. At 2 A. M. we were called up by 
hearing heavy firing on our right, which did not last long. We 
lay by our works all day. Some cannonading on the left which 
became brisk toward evening. The health of the troops was 
good and their spirits high. Plenty to eat. 

Friday, July 1st. Our regiment was with the brigade on 
Bald Knob, and on the front line. We lay by our works all day 
dodging stray Minie balls. Our men kept up a slow fire all day 
with the artillery, increasing it in the evening, but getting a very 
weak reply. 

Saturday, July 2nd. Our men opened with their artillery 
early in the morning, only now and then getting a shot in reply. 
About 10 A. M. our brigade was relieved and went about a mile 
to the left, and some distance to the rear, and lay down about 
3 P. M. about a mile west of Kenesaw Mountain. 

Sunday, July 3rd. Finding the enemy had left their strong- 
hold here, at 9 A. M. our brigade started to follow them up 
again through the hot sun, Passing through Marietta, Georgia, 
then keeping along the railroad toward Atlanta, we bivouacked 
for the night in an open field near the railroad in hearing of can- 
nonading and musketry. 
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Monday, July 4th. At 5 P. M. we advanced half a mile 
and lay in reserve for the night. 

Tuesday, July 5th. Finding the enemy were on the move 
again, at 8 A. M. our brigade moved in pursuit. Keeping to the 
right of the railroad we advanced four miles where the enemy 
halted. Our regiment lay in reserve until sundown, when our 
brigade was taken to the front, our regiment taking second line 
about midnight. 

Wednesday, July 6th. At 7 A. M. our regiment moved on 
the front line and threw up works facing south. 

Thursday, July 7th. Lay in our works all day, now and 
then visited by a stray Minie ball. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN, NEAR CHATTAHOOCHEE 
RIVER 


Friday, July 8th. About 8 A. M. moved three-fourths of a 
mile and pitched tents in regular camp order in the woods one and 
one-fourth miles from the Chattahoochee River, near the railroad 
and to the right of it. 


Saturday, July oth. At 6 A. M. our regiment went on the 
skirmish line. We had hardly taken position when we had orders 
to advance to the enemy’s rifle pits, skirmish line. Our com- 
pany, F, in reserve. This order was executed. Then crossing 
to the left of the railroad under heavy fire, we advanced to the 
crest of a little hill or ridge 150 yards from the enemy’s main line 
of works. We lay there some time exposed to a galling fire from 
the enemy, and some from our artillery, our regiment losing 
heavily. This is where Jimmy Dorsey and Thomas Foreman of 
our company were killed, and a number wounded. Our company, 
finding ourselves outflanked by the withdrawal of our support on 
both our right and left, fell back to the enemy’s rifle pits. Here, 
finding we were still outflanked we retired nearly to our old skir- 
mish line, where we remained the balance of the day and night, 
to the right of the railroad. In this retreat I felt my danger as 
keenly as any time when in the service. On my way back I over- 
took Mahlon Povenmire, of our company, very badly wounded— 
totally disabled in one leg. Had him throw his weight (190 Ibs.) 
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on me and hobble along on one leg. We realized our progress was 
very slow crossing the railroad where bullets flew thick and fast. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN, ACROSS THE CHATTA- 
HOOCHEE RIVER AND AT PEACH- 
TREE CREEK. 


Sunday, July roth. Finding the enemy had evacuated their 
works and safely crossed the Chattahoochee River, and seeing 














MAHLON POVENMIRE 


War-time picture. 


our dead comrades were decently buried, we returned to camp 
to rest our weary limbs. 

Monday and Tuesday, July r1th and rath, Lay in camp 
washing up and drew new clothing. 

Wednesday, July 13th to Saturday, July 16th. In camp. 
Heard some musketry firing. 

Sunday, July 17th. About noon our brigade moved out in 
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a roundabout course some three miles, where we crossed the 
Chattahoochee River on a pontoon bridge one and one-half miles 
above the railroad. Thence east some three miles, our regiment 
in front, where we halted for the night. Our regiment took posi- 
tion on top of a little hill on second line, and after throwing up 
light defenses, we lay on arms for the night. 


Monday, July 18th. At 8 A. M. our brigade moved out to- 
ward Atlanta for five miles, over hills, through valleys, woods, 
over the logs and brush, and under the hot sun, driving the enemy 
before us, mostly by the skirmish line. Our regiment halted for 
the night and threw up light works. 


Tuesday, July 19th. About 8 P. M. the brigade moved 
about a mile and took position on a little hill to support the front 
line until 3 A. M. 


Wednesday, July 20th. Our brigade moved a mile to the 
left, crossed Peachtree Creek, and an advance of three-fourths of a 
mile found our brigade again on the front. At noon our regiment 
took its place on the front line, and went to work under heavy fire 
building works or reversing the enemy’s works. At 1 P. M. our 
company went on skirmish line. At 4 P. M. had orders to ad- 
vance, which order was countermanded, as the Rebs. made an 
unsuccessful charge. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN (NEAR ATLANTA) 


Thursday, July 21st. Lay by our works until 5 P. M. when 
our brigade advanced one and one-fourth miles, under fire from 
artillery and musketry, driving the enemy before us. Halted 
about four miles from Atlanta, and under heavy fire commenced 
throwing up works, with no tools but our bayonets and frying 
pans, within 200 yards of the enemy, and right under the fire of a 
battery. Worked our best until 2 A. M. of Friday, 22nd. To our 
utmost satisfaction we got orders to quit work, that the Rebs. had 
left their works in our front, and at daylight we moved over to 
the enemy’s works. Made coffee there and took breakfast. At 
9 A. M. we again moved forward and came up to where the John- 
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nies had made another stand, one ane one-half miles from At- 
lanta. Our brigade took position to the right of the railroad and 
threw up works, our regiment on second line. General McPher- 
son was killed on the left and not far from where we maneu- 
vered. 

Saturday, July 23rd. In our works all day. Some shots 
exchanged by the artillery, and we got our share. One killed in 
Company D. 

Sunday, July 24th, Still in our works. But little firing 
until 9 P. M. when our men made a feint on the enemy and 
created quite a scare among the Johnnies. Also among the 
teamsters and men in our rear. 

Monday, July 25th. Not much firing to be heard. 

Tuesday, July 26th. At 6 P. M. our brigade was relieved 
by the 1st Brigade and went a short distance to the rear and lay 
in reserve. Some artillery dueling. 

Wednesday, July 27th. We lay still and rest. But little 
firing along the line. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN (IN FRONT OF ATLANTA) 


Thursday, July 28th, We lay in our tents listening to 
heavy firing on our right and also on our left. At 4 P: M. 
our brigade was called out and rushed on double-quick,: five 
miles to the right, took position and. threw up works to protect 
the right flank of our line. About dark our company went on 
the skirmish line and stayed out all night and morning of Friday, 
July 29th. We found no Johnnies near in front of us, and at 
g A. M. our brigade was relieved and went back to our old posi- 
tion in reserve. Not much firing was to be heard. Our artillery 
in front of us opened on them but got a weak reply. 

Saturday, July 30th. They again opened with their artillery 
and kept throwing over shells to us all day. 


Sunday, July 31st. We lay in our tents. Very quiet in 
front, some artillery firing on the right. 
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CHANGES TAKEN PLACE IN OUR COMMAND, 
JULY, 1864 


On or about the 5th, Colonel Scriven took sick and Colonel 
Given took command of the 3rd Brigade. 

On or about the 14th, the 69th O. V. V. I., Colonel Moore, 
was transferred to our brigade, and Colonel Moore took com- 
mand. 

About the 15th, Brigadier General Johnson returned and took 
command of our division, the Ist. 

In June, the 78th Pennsylvania V. I. was sent north on 
guard duty. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN (IN FRONT OF ATLANTA) 


Monday, August ist. Our brigade was still lying in reserve 
two miles north of Atlanta, just west of the railroad. Brisk 
cannonading all day in our front. 

Tuesday, August 2nd. At 6 P. M. our brigade relieved the 
1st Brigade and took position in front just to the right of the 
railroad. Our regiment on second line. Some noise in front. 

Wednesday, August 3rd. At 9g A. M. our brigade was re- 
lieved and moved a mile to the right and strung out in single line 
on the right of the 2oth Army Corps. Heavy cannonading both 
on right and left. Quiet in front of us. 

Thursday, August 4th. At 1:30 P. M. our brigade got a 
“hurry-up” call and marched five miles to the right on quick 
time to join our division and as soon as we got there, without 
rest we countermarched back to where we started from. Our 
regiment took position on front line some 400 yards to the left 
of where we were in the morning. Brisk skirmishing in our 
front, cannonading all along the line. 

Friday, August 5th. At 5 P. M. our regiment moved 150 
yards to the left and on second line. Some cannonading all 
along the line and quite brisk at times. 

Saturday, August 6th to Tuesday, August goth. Lay still 
listening to cannon music along the line, frequently visited by 
Minies. 
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Wednesday, August roth. At daylight our regiment moved 
to the front and took position on a little hill to the right of a 
little muddy creek, on front line, a half mile from where we lay 
the night before. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN (IN THE SIEGE OF ATLANTA) 


Wednesday, August 1oth (Continued). We went to work 
building entrenchments under fire from the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters. At dark our company was detailed to go on the skir- 
mish line and lay in reserve. 

Thursday, August 11th. At daylight we went on the line 
with orders to advance and take the enemy’s skirmish pits, which 
we did on the right. The left of our line of skirmishers ad- 
vanced some 200 yards and nearly to the enemy’s rifle pits, but 
owing to having no support on our left and a large swamp in 
front, we could go no further. We went to it with our bayo- 
nets and frying pans, our ever ready tools, under a heavy fire 
by both artillery and infantry, and soon had pretty good pro- 
tection. We stayed here all day, the heavy fire continuing. Here, 
Abraham Powell was killed and Samuel Powell, his brother, was 
seriously wounded. They, with Gideon Powell, another brother, 
formed a trio of brothers in our company, of whom we were all 
justly proud. At dark we were relieved and went back to our 
works on front line. 

Friday, August 12th. We lay close to our works all day 
under heavy artillery fire. 

Saturday, August 13th. At7 P.M. our regiment and others 
of our brigade on the front line were relieved by the second line 
of our brigade and our regiment pitched tents on second line. 

Sunday, August 14th to Wednesday, 17th. Lay still listening 
to the music of the artillery and skirmishing on the line which 
at times was quite lively. 

Thursday, August 18th. At 4 A. M. our regiment again took 
our old place on the front line, and at dark I, with a few others 
of our company went on the skirmish line and kept the Johnnies 
in health by giving them some blue pills. 
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Friday, August roth. At dark I was relieved and more of 
our company went out on the skirmish line. 


Saturday, August 20th. We lay low listening to our men 
shell Atlanta. It was not altogether a one-sided game while we 
lay here in our pretty complete works, which in later days would 
be called trenches. It would be all quiet in front until we left 
our pit and went on the side hill to make coffee. The smoke 
would be a signal for the enemy to commence throwing over shells 
to fan up our fires. Through their carelessness this would often 
strike our fire and carry all our meal down hill. Then we would 
hunt our hole, or “grab a root” as the boys in the trench would 
call out. At one time I had a pot of mush cooking when the 
signal came. I grabbed it and ran back to the pit, when a shell 
came and burst in our works, causing the sand and gravel to 
rain down for some ten minutes. This completely peppered my 
mush. Many other amusing incidents are not recorded here. 

Sunday, August 21st. At6 P.M. our regiment was relieved 
and went back on second line and pitched tents. 

Monday, August 22nd to Wednesday, 24th. Lay still all 
the time. 

Thursday, August 25th. At 8 P. M. our brigade moved to 
the right about five miles, joined our corps and lay low in an 
open field about midnight. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN (ON A FLANK MOVEMENT) 


Friday, August 26th. Our brigade moved two miles to right 
and joined our division. 

Saturday, August 27th. At 7 A. M. our regiment moved 
200 yards to the right in works and lay in readiness to move or 
fight at a moment’s notice. 


Sunday, August 28th. By 5 A. M. our brigade was on the 
move, keeping a southwesterly course for 10 miles. Here we 
struck the Mont. & West Pt. R. R. 13 miles west of Atlanta 
at6 P.M. Our brigade formed on the left of the railroad facing 
Atlanta, where we threw up light works and lay down for the 
night. 
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Monday, August 29th. At 6 A. M. our brigade put in the 
day tearing up and destroying the railroad track. The work done, 
we went back where we were the night before and drew rations. 


Tuesday, August 30th. At6 A. M. our brigade moved out 
in a southeasterly direction some 13 miles and about sundown 
we halted for the night, five and one-half miles northwest of 
Jonesboro, Georgia, on the Macon and Western R. R. 


Wednesday, August 31st. At 9 A. M. our brigade moved 
south two miles, stacked arms and lay until 3 P. M. We then 
moved two miles toward the front and turned around and moved 
back to where we lay the night before. 


CHANGES DURING JULY 


On the 2nd the 37th Infantry left, our brigade was detailed 
as train guards. 

On the 15th Brigadier General Carlin took command of our 
division, Brigadier General Johnson being relieved at his own 
request. ‘ 

On the 14th, Major General Jeff. C. Davis took command 
of the 14th Army Corps, Vice Major General Palmer. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN (BATTLE OF JONESBORO) 


Thursday, September 1st. The day opened clear, the sun 
rose bright and warm and found our brigade making coffee in 
an open field some six miles northwest of Jonesboro, Georgia. 
At 7 A. M. the old 3rd Brigade moved out with a cheerful step, 
little thinking of the work that was before it. We marched 
nearly east some two miles, then turned to the right and marched 
one and one-half miles south where we stacked arms and rested 
a half hour. At 11 A. M. our brigade, then in a cornfield, formed 
in line of battle, was ordered to advance and dislodge the enemy 
from a position in our front, which order was handsomely ex- 
ecuted. We charged across a field 1000 yards and drove the 
enemy from their entrenchments under a heavy fire from both 
artillery and infantry. We did not halt there, but pressed on 
half a mile and halted in a pine grove. As a matter of self in- 
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terest we fell to throwing up a defense, the shells flying over our 
heads, not slow. We had worked only a short time when our 
regiment was ordered to report to General Carlin, which we did 
without delay. There being a gap between our Corps, the 14th 
and the 4th Corps, we learned our mission was to reconnoiter 
and find the railroad and the right of the 4th Corps at all hazards, 
which was done with dispatch. By advancing three-fourths of a 
mile we struck the right of the 4th Corps already stationed, and 
the rest of our brigade soon joined us. 


At 3 P. M. the brigade formed on the right of the railroad. 
we advanced three-fourths of a mile, meeting but little resistance. 
Passing through a strip of wood, we came to an open field 400 
yards wide, on the opposite side of which, in a strip of wood, 
the enemy had a strong skirmish line with logs and rails thrown 
up for protection. There we charged and drove them from their 
position into their main line of works, a short distance away. 
We took position in the edge of the wood, taking shelter behind 
the enemy’s skirmish pits, which afforded slight protection from 
the heavy fire the enemy poured into us from their main line 
175 yards away, protected by hastily thrown up works. We lay 
there only a short time when we got orders to again advance, 
and, under deadly fire, we moved forward a short distance, halted 
and reformed our line. There seemed to be a lull in the storm, 
but it was soon broken by an awful roar on our right and as we 
advanced this roar was soon drowned by the deafening sound of 
the enemy’s cannon and musketry in our front, which threw 
messengers of death into our ranks in an appalling manner. But 
that did not halt the old Third Brigade. On the contrary, we 
pushed forward through showers of canister and Minie balls 
and gained the enemy’s works which were strongly contested. 
We lay there under a heavy fire until dusk. Leaving a heavy 
skirmish line to protect and hold what we had gained, the main 
line retired to the edge of the woods and lay down for the night, 
not much disturbed by the Johnnies. 

In our last charge we had quite a thrilling experience. In 
our advance we had to cross the railroad at a left oblique course, 
and where our company crossed it was a deep cut, easy to go 
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down, but too steep to climb up on the other side until we ran 
a few rods where the enemy was filling the air with grape and 
canister from a battery posted so as to rake the railroad. The 
loss to our regiment was light in this engagement, considering 
what we went through, about 35 killed and wounded in our regi- 
ment and two wounded in our company. 

Friday, September 2nd. Daylight found no enemy near us. 
They, being completely worsted the day before, took advantage 
of the darkness and got up and lit out, leaving haversacks, knap- 
sacks, camp equipment, etc. behind. At 9 A. M. our brigade 
moved over to Jonesboro and camped north of town. 

This practically ends the ATLANTA CAMPAIGN, which 
spells VICTORY with a capital V. 

The army was healthy, well fed and in good spirits all the 
way through. Our loss was very light for the fighting we did 
and for the amount we accomplished. This was largely due to 
General Sherman’s flanking tactics and to universal rule of 
throwing up works as soon as we took position where there was 
no protection. Our ever-present tools, the bayonet and the fry- 
ing-pan, deserve much credit, the bayonet to pick the ground 
loose and the frying pan to throw it out. 


ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 


The experience of myself with my regiment and brigade, 
as I have attempted to describe this 120-day battle, is a fair 
sample of what every regiment and brigade in the army did. 
While we were not all actively engaged every day, yet, I think 
that was the case with every battle of shorter duration during 
the Civil War. In the three-day battle of Stone’s River or Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, one of the most severe engagements of the 
war, the troops were not all in action at once. On the first day 
the left wing of our army was very lightly engaged, the second 
day was all quiet along the line, except on the part of the artil- 
lery, and the third day the right wing of our army did not have 
much to do. So it was on the Atlanta campaign, though on a 
larger scale. The enemy stubbornly contested every foot of the 
about 150 miles we drove them over. The loss of the Rebs. 
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doubtless was light for they were nearly always behind works. 
They would hold their fortified position as long as they could, 
and when they saw they would be outflanked they fell back to 
another selected position already fortified by a gang of negroes 
they had constantly working in that way. Toward the latter 
part of the campaign, General Hood took command of the Rebel 
Army in our front and used different tactics. He would some- 
times come out of his defenses and would get a good trouncing 
and doubtless lost heavily. 


RETURNING TO ATLANTA AND IN CAMP THERE 


Saturday, September 3rd, to Monday, September 5th. We 
lay still all the time, our corps in reserve at Jonesboro, while the 
rest of the army pursued the retreating and demoralized Reb. 
army. 

Tuesday, September 6th. As our victorious army had pur- 
sued the enemy as far as thought necessary, it had begun to fall 
back to Atlanta to go into camp to rest. About noon our brigade 
moved out on quick time about two miles north of town where 
we formed in a strip of woods to protect the rear of our army 
and put up for the night. 


Wednesday, September 7th. Our brigade took up the march 
at 7 A. M. and marched about 10 miles on quick time. Halted 
at 1 P. M. and bivouacked for the night, at Rough and Ready 
Station, near the railroad three miles south of Eastpoint. 


Thursday, September 8th. At 7 A. M. we marched out to 
the music of the band bound for Atlanta. arched some six 
miles where we halted one and one-half miles west of Atlanta 
and pitched tents in regular camp order. 


Friday, September oth. Policed our camp. 


Saturday, September roth, At 8 P. M. our brigade moved 
one-half mile south and north of the railroad from Atlanta to 
Eastpoint. 

Sunday, September 11th. We lay out the ground and pitched 
tents. 

Monday, September 12th. Policed the camp. 
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Tuesday, September 13th. At 9 A. M. had inspection by 
Brigade Inspector. 

Wednesday, September 14th to Thursday, September 15th. 
We lay still and did nothing but enjoy our good times. 

Friday, September 16th. Our brigade had dress parade, 
the first time since we veteraned. 

Saturday, September 17th. Our regiment was all detailed 
and at 6:30 A. M. started out on picket. I stayed in camp on an 
excuse from the doctor, the first since I enlisted. 

Sunday, September 18th. At 8 A. M. the regiment came in 
off picket. 

Friday, September 23rd. At 1 P. M. had brigade inspec- 
tion. 

Sunday, September 25th. Sunday morning inspection at 9 
A. M. After that I went to town and put in the rest of the day 
looking over Atlanta. 

Thursday, September 29th. In the morning I went on 
camp guard and stayed all day. 

Friday, September 30th. At 7 A. M. the regiment all went 
on picket, but I, not having been relieved from camp guard 
stayed in until 4 P. M. We went on picket where we stayed 
all night in the rain. 


CHANGES IN COMMANDS DURING SEPTEMBER 

About the 15th the Ist Wisconsin left our brigade, their 
time being up. On the 26th the non-veterans of our regiment 
left Atlanta for home. 

About the 11th, Colonel Hambright took command of the 3rd 
Brigade, Vice Colonel Moore. 

Officers in command, respectively, in order: Lieutenant, J. 
L. Keller; Lieutenant Colonel McMahen; Colonel Hambright; 
Brigadier General Carlin; Brevet Major General Jeff. C. Davis; 
Major General Thomas. 


MOVING NORTH AFTER HOOD 


Saturday, October rst. The morning found our regiment 
on picket near Atlanta, Georgia, and at 8 A. M. were relieved 
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and went back to camp, two miles southwest of Atlanta. At 4 
P. M. had battalion drill. 

Sunday, October 2nd. Had company inspection at 9 A. M. 

Monday, October 3rd. The reveille call sounded at 4 A. M. 
with orders to move on short notice, and at 1 P. M. our brigade 
took up the line of march with the balance of the 14th Army 
Corps, as General Hood, who was now in command of the 
enemy’s forces in our front, was making demonstrations in our 
rear to interrupt our communication. Consequently our atten- 
tion was called to the northward. Taking a roundabout course, 
we marched about 10 miles and crossed the Chattahoochee river 
just above the railroad bridge, keeping near the railroad. We 
moved north one and one-half miles and at 10 P. M. we halted 
for the night on the C.& A. R. R. 

Tuesday, October 4th. At 8 A. M. our brigade moved out, 
keeping to the left of the railroad. Moved northwest three miles 
and halted until 3 P. M. We then moved nearly west and stopped 
for the night about 8 P. M. Our company was detailed on picket 
duty. Went about one-half mile and was stationed as vidette 
and to guard a spring, where we lay until noon of Wednesday. 

Wednesday, October 5th. We were relieved, joined our 
regiment and were soon on the move. Went 12 miles and at 11 
P. M. we halted near Marietta, quite fatigued. 

Thursday, October 6th. At 7 A. M. moved out, keeping to 
the left of Kenesaw mountain. Marched some six miles and at 
noon halted for the day, two miles west of Kenesaw mountain. 

Saturday, October 8th. At 3 P. M. our brigade took up the 
line of march and went north eight miles and camped some 
three miles southwest of Acworth. 

Monday, October 1oth. The assembly sounded at 4 P. M. 
and our brigade moved out. Our regiment was on picket and 
formed the rear guard of the corps. Our company lay in re- 
serve at an old church, where we were until 1 A. M. of Tuesday. 

Tuesday, October 11th. We started to follow the brigade, 
marching some four miles on quick time, and crossed the rail- 
road at Acworth. Stopped on a little creek until daylight, 
when we started again on quick time to overtake the brigade, 
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keeping on or near the railroad. We passed through Allatoona, 
Georgia, without rest, marched on and crossed the Etowah river, 
just below the railroad bridge. Then passing to the left of 
Cartersville we overtook the brigade some three miles north of 
the Etowah river. We marched on and at 7 P. M. halted for 
the night one and one-half miles west of Kingston, Georgia, 
marching in all 31 miles. After drinking a cup of hot coffee, 
lay down on my gum Dlanket quite fatigued and slept soundly. 

Wednesday, October 13th. At 7 A. M. our brigade moved 
in a northwesterly direction 10 miles where we struck the Rome 
and Calhoun Pike. This we followed and at dark halted for the 
night within two miles of Rome, Georgia, having marched 16 
miles. 

Thursday, October 14th. At dark our brigade moved out 
again back northeast on the Rome and. Calhoun Pike and about 
1 A. M. of Friday, we halted and lay down to sleep until 4 A. M. 
At daylight we were again on the move. We marched to and 
crossed a river and took dinner on the north bank near Cal- 
houn, which town we marched through to the music of the band. 
Keeping near the railroad we marched to Resaca, Georgia, and 
at dark we went in camp on the south bank of the river. 

Saturday, October 15th. At 7 A. M. we pulled out, crossed 
the river and marched 15 miles. At 10 P. M. we halted and 
camped at the foot of a mountain. 

Sunday, October 16th. At 7 A. M. our brigade again moved 
out. We climbed the mountain and came down in Snake Gap, 
about two miles from the north entrance to which we marched 
and there rested about an hour. Then we moved west eight 
miles and about 4 P. M. halted for the night. 

Tuesday, October 18th. At 9 A. M. the brigade moved 
nearly west, struck the Chattanooga & Summerville Pike, then 
moved nearly south until 9 P. M. when we halted for the night, 
marching 16 miles. 

Wednesday, October roth. Struck out about 6 A. M. and 
crossed the river on a foot bridge, then marched southwest eight 
miles and halted at Summerville, Georgia, at 3 P. M. 

Thursday, October 20th. At 9g A. M. we moved in a south- 
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westerly course 20 miles and at 2 P. M. halted for the night, on 
the west bank of the Chattanooga river two miles northwest of 
Galesville, Alabama. 

Monday, October 24th, At 1 P. M. our brigade alone started 
on a scout. Moved up the river six miles and crossed it on a 
covered bridge at Chattooga, Georgia. Took the Rome road 
four miles east and halted for the day at 7 P. M. 


ON WAY BACK TOWARD ATLANTA 


Tuesday, October 25th. Reveille sounded at 4 A. M. and 
at 5:30 we were on the move. Took a northeasterly course and 
went over every conceivable kind of country, road and no road, 
filled our haversacks well and gave that country a complete 
scouting. Passed through Dirttown and other little towns, and 
after traveling some 25 miles we camped 13 miles northwest of 
Rome. 

Wednesday, October 26th. Again we were called out at 
4 A. M. and at 5:30 we were in motion. Taking a roundabout 
course, mainly southwest over mountain and through valleys, 
we had marched some 22 miles when we struck the Rome and 
Chattoogaville Pike about sundown and soon were in camp. 


Thursday, October 27th. Moved out at 6 A. M. Marched 
west some nine miles and took dinner at the Chattoogaville 
bridge. Crossed the river, then moved down it and about sun- 
down we got back to our old camp near Galesville, Alabama, 
thus ending our brigade’s scouting expedition. 

Friday, October 28th. At 2 P. M. the assembly blew and 
we moved out east four miles and halted. Our regiment went on 
picket. 

Saturday, October 29th. At daylight moved east for 22 
miles and camped on the river a mile west of Rome, Georgia, 
for a rest. 


Sunday, October 30th. We lay still and signed the pay-roll. 


Monday, October 31st. Atg A. M. had inspection and mus- 
ter. 
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CHANGES IN OUR COMMAND DURING THE MONTH 


On the 8th, the 79th Pennsylvania was taken to fix the rail- 
road and have not come back to the brigade. 

About the 1st Major General Thomas released command of 
the Army of the Cumberland. 


MARCH BACK TO ATLANTA 


Tuesday, November ist. Nothing with our regiment but 
draw pay. 

Wednesday, November 2nd. At 7 A. M. our brigade moved 
out through town where we took the Kingston Pike, moving 
steadily through rain and mud. We halted for the day a mile 
west of Kingston, Georgia. 

Thursday, November 3rd. We lay in camp and warmed our 
shins. 

Friday, November 4th. At 5 P. M. our company nearly all 
went on picket. I stayed in camp as Headquarters’ guard. 

Saturday, November 5th to Monday, November 7th. Noth- 
ing but inspection on Sunday. 

Tuesday, November 8th. At 2 P. M. our regiment went 
foraging up the Etowah river four miles. Got back to camp at 
6 P. M. 

Saturday, November 12th. At 9 A. M. our brigade moved 
out but did not leave town until 1 P. M. when we marched for 
Atlanta, traveling parallel with the railroad. We marched 12 
miles, camped at Cartersville, Georgia, and drew rations without 
requisition. 

Sunday, November 13th. At 7 A. M. we were on the move. 
Crossed the Etowah river below the railroad bridge, then, keep- 
ing on or near the railroad we marched through Allatoona and 
Acworth, Georgia. After tearing up the railroad from Ac- 
worth to Big Shanty, we camped at the latter place for the 
night, after a 20-mile march. 

Monday, November 14th. Moved out early in the morn- 
ing and traveling parallel with the railroad we marched through 
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Marietta, Georgia, and about dark we halted on the north bank 
of the Chattahoochee River after a 20-mile march. 

Tuesday, November 15th. Crossed the Chattahoochee River 
just above the railroad bridge and then struck for Atlanta, 
Georgia, nine miles distant where we arrived at noon, At 2 P. M. 
we halted a mile from town on the Augusta railroad. 


START ON “SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA” 


Wednesday, November 16th. At 7 P. M. our brigade, with 
the rest of Sherman’s Army was on the move for farther “Down 
in Dixie.” Keeping near the Augusta railroad we marched 
through Decatur, Georgia, and to the right of Stone mountain. 
After marching 24 miles we camped for the night at Lithonia, 
Georgia, at 7 P. M. 

Thursday, November 17th, Moved at 7 A. M. keeping near 
the railroad and marched through Conyers, Georgia. Went to 
tearing up the railroad which kept us from camping until 9 P. M.., 
when we pulled in near Yellow River, after marching 16 miles. 

Friday, November 18th. Moved out at 7 A. M. passing 
through Covington, Georgia, and at noon we halted four miles 
east, after marching seven miles. 


Saturday, November 19th. Marched nearly south ro miles, 
pulling out at 11 A. M. and halted at 8 P. M. Our regiment went 
on picket. 

Sunday, November 20th. Marched south 20 miles. Moved 
out at 5 A. M. Halted at dark. 

Monday, November 21st. Marched southeast seven miles, 
moving Out at 6 A. M. and halted for night at sundown, 20 miles 
northwest of Milledgeville. 


Tuesday, November 22nd. Marched southeast 10 miles. 
Started at 7 A. M. and halted at dark. 

Wednesday, November 23rd. Moved out at6 A.M. After 
marching 12 miles we came to Milledgeville, Georgia, where we 
camped for the night in the north edge of the city. 

Thursday, November 24th. At 7 A. M. we moved out 
through the city, crossed the Oconee River on the covered bridge 
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just east of town, then took the Sandersville Pike east 14 miles 
and halted at 2 P. M. 

Saturday, November 26th. Moved out at 7 A. M. Keeping 
the Sandersville Pike we marched southeast six miles at a slow 
and tedious gait and at 8 P. M. we halted for the night 11 miles 
northwest of Sandersville. 

Sunday, November 27th. Moved out at 7 A. M. and in a 
short time crossed Buffalo swamp, and about a mile farther 
crossed Keg Creek. Then on to Sandersville, Georgia. We 
then took the Louisville road east nine miles and at sundown 
we halted for night two miles from Davisboro near the Georgia 
Central R. R. Marched 20 miles. 

Monday, November 28th. Starting at 7 A. M. we marched 
through Davisboro, Georgia. Still keeping the Louisville road we 
crossed the Ogeechee River, then moved two miles and at g P. M. 
halted for the night a mile from Louisville, Georgia, having 
marched 15 miles. 

Tuesday, November 29th. In the forenoon we moved to 
Louisville and halted about two miles north of town where we 
lay until Wednesday. 

Wednesday, November 30th. Were early on the move. 
Marched southeast some 17 miles passing through Sebastapol, 
Georgia. At 7 P. M. we halted for the night three miles east of 
Sebastapol. Our regiment was on picket duty and maneuvered 
around nearly all night and got little sleep. 


CHANGES IN OUR BRIGADE DURING NOVEMBER 


On the 14th the 79th Pennsylvania returned to the brigade at 
Marietta, Georgia. 

On the Ist the 13th Michigan temporarily assigned to our 
brigade. 

On the 17th the 69th O. V. V. I. and the 13th Michigan were 
transferred from our brigade to the 2nd Brigade. 

On or about the 19th Lieutenant Colonel Miles of the 79th 
took command of our brigade, vice Colonel Hambright taken sick. 

Thursday, December 1st, This day found our regiment on 
picket two miles east of Sebastapol, Georgia. At daylight the 
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pack-up call sounded and we were soon on the move with the 
brigade. Moved some six miles north and rested at 10 A.-M. 

Friday, December 2nd. Moved out at 7 A. M. Went north 
some distance, then east and halted for the night at sundown, 
having marched 15 miles. 

Saturday, December 3rd. Marched northeast 17 miles, cross- 
ing Buckhead River, a creek and several swamps and at dark 
camped for the night on the Augusta & Millen R. R., 10 miles 
north of Millen, Georgia. 

Sunday, December 4th. Our brigade put in the forenoon 
tearing up the railroad track. At 1 P. M. we moved on. Our 
regiment was rear-guard and did some skirmishing with the rebel 
cavalry all afternoon. We moved southeast 12 miles over swamps 
and at 9 P. M. camped for the night. My company go on picket. 
I stayed in. 

Monday, December 5th. Marched southeast 15 miles, pulling 
out before daylight and halted for the night at 9 A. M. within three 
miles of the Savannah River. 

Tuesday, December 6th. Were on the move at daylight. 
Moving down the Savannah River we kept about three miles from 
it. After marching 16 miles we halted at 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, December 7th. Traveled down the river 17 
miles. Starting at 7 A. M. and stopping at 19 P. M. 

Thursday, December 8th. At sunup we pulled out, marched 
down the river eight miles and crossed Ebenezer Creek and at 
10 P. M., camped just beyond the creek. 

Friday, December oth. Marched down the Savannah 11 
miles, starting at 8 A. M. and stopping at sundown. 

Saturday, December roth. Marched only three miles and 
stopped for the night 11 miles up the river from Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Sunday, December 11th. Coming up in front of Savannah, 
Georgia, we marched toward the city seven and one-half miles, 
then turned to the right and marched through rice swamps for 
four miles, crossing the Georgia Central R. R. Dark found our 
brigade in line of battle, in the swamps on the old canal five miles 
west of Savannah, with plenty of Johnnies in our front. 
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Monday, December 12th to Wednesday, December 14th. Our 
men lay still listening to the sound of the artillery and skirmishing 
all along the line and now and then visited by a stray Minie. 

Thursday, December 15th, In the afternoon our regiment 
moved 200 yards to the left to a position on the north side of the 
canal. 


Friday, December 16th and Saturday, December 17th. We 
lay in same position. 

Sunday, December 18th. My company went on the skir- 
mish line. I stayed in. 


Monday, December 19th. At 4 A. M. our brigade moved 
across the canal some 200 yards to the left and relieved the 2nd 
Brigade and took position behind the works on front line. Here 
we lay listening to the music of the Minie balls soaring over our 
heads. 


Tuesday, December 20th. Lay still. A detail was made to 
bridge the swamp in our front and we expected to have to charge 
the enemy’s works in our front the next morning. 

Wednesday, December 21st. Before daylight we learned to 
our great satisfaction that the enemy had evacuated their works in 
our front and at 6 A. M. our regiment and the 79th Pennsylvania 
were sent out to reconnoiter and find the enemy’s whereabouts. 
We advanced as far as Savannah but found no enemy. After 
staying in the city about an hour we returned to where we had 
lain the night before. 


COMMENTS ON “SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH 
GEORGIA” 


Wednesday, the 21st of December, 1864, successfully ended 
the famous campaign of “Sherman’s March to the Sea’, which 
commenced November 15th, 1864. The movement was a complete 
success and not hard service to the army. The health of the 
troops was good and we usually had plenty to eat, though we had 
to depend largely on the country through which we passed. The 
army was spread out on different roads, so we cut quite a wide 
swath, not only taking to eat what first came to sight, but really 
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“gleaning the fields” as it were, leaving slim living for the people 
in the strip traveled over. The railroads all being destroyed in our 
path, some of the inhabitants may have gone a little hungry. We 
cannot blame the Southern people for having no ardent love for 
General Sherman. It was not from orders from the officers, nor 
was it the object of the army to destroy any property, except 
what would tend to hasten the end of the war. We were some- 
what short of rations for a time after we struck the vicinity of 
Savannah, until we routed the enemy and the transports could get 
up with eats. We had to live almost altogether on rice which 
we had to thresh ourselves by hand, which was no easy job, as 
the hulls stick to the grain with great persistency. At Atlanta 
on the night of November 15th I was in the section of the city 
which was burning. It was quite a sight to see the fire and hear 
shells burst that had lodged in the buildings during the siege. 


IN CAMP AT SAVANNAH 


Thursday, December 22nd. We moved to within one and 
one-half miles of the city and went into regular camp. 

Friday, December 23rd and Saturday, December 24th. Did 
nothing but fix quarters and rest. 

Sunday, December 25th. Christmas. I put in the day run- 
ning over the city of Savannah. 

Monday, December 26th. There was company drill in the 
forenoon and we prepared for inspection on the day to follow. 

Tuesday, December 27th. At 8 A. M. left camp for grand 
review. Our Corps, the 14th, was reviewed in the city of Sa- 
vannah by General W. T. Sherman. 

Thursday, December 29th. At noon we got orders to move 
out on quick time. Did not move far. Only changed camp to 
some 400 yards nearer town. 

Friday, December 30th. Fixed up our tents and policed our 
camp ground. 

Saturday, December 31st. At 2 P. M. were inspected by 
brigade inspector. 
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STARTED ON CAROLINA CAMPAIGN 


Sunday, January rst, 1865. Today found our regiment with 
the rest of our brigade in camp one and one-half miles west of 
Savannah, Georgia. At 8 A. M. had Sunday morning inspection, 
After that was over I went to camp of the 47th Ohio and put in 
the day with several old comrades. 

Wednesday, January 4th. At noon our regiment started out 
on picket with three days’ rations. We went out to the enemy’s 
breastworks at an old rice mill six miles from town. 

Thursday, January 5th and Friday, January 6th. Still out 
on picket. 

Saturday, January 7th. In the afternoon were relieved and 
returned to camp. 

Wednesday, January 11th, At6 A. M. our regiment reported 
to work on fortification south of the city and returned to camp 
at sundown. 

Saturday, January 14th. Our regiment worked on fortifi- 
cation south of the city. 

Sunday, January 15th and Monday, January 16th. Nothing 
but Sunday inspection. 

Tuesday, January 17th. I was in a detail of the regiment to 
work on a fort west of town near the depot. 

Friday, January 20th. Again on the move to parts unknown 
to me then. At 11 A, M. the assembly call was heard and in a 
few minutes our brigade was with the Georgia Central R. R. and 
marched seven miles through rain, mud and swamps. At 4 P. M. 
we halted in a pine wood. 


BEGINNING OF THE CAROLINA CAMPAIGN 


Saturday, January 21st to Tuesday, January 24th. Lay still 
and rested. 

Wednesday, January 25th. Our brigade moved out at 7 A. 
M. keeping a northerly direction for 15 miles. We halted for the 
night at 4 P. M. 

Thursday, January 26th. Moved out at 7 A. M. through 
swamps all the way, nearly north 10 miles. We halted for the 
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night near Springfield, Georgia. Our regiment went on picket 
duty. 

Friday, January 27th. At to A. M. our regiment was re- 
lieved and started to march, but went only a short distance when 
we stopped and lay still and shortly came back to where our 
brigade lay the night before, and lay there for the night. 

Saturday, January 28th. We moved out about 1 P. M., went 
through Springfield, thence on a southeasterly course for eight 
miles, crossed Ebenezer creek and halted at dark. 

Sunday, January 29th. Moved one and one-half miles, 
halted and put up tents in regular camp style near the Savannah 
River one and one-half miles from the ferry, which was 35 or 40 
miles above Savannah. 

Monday, January 30th and Tuesday, January 31st. The 
brigade lay still and rested. 


MOVING IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Wednesday, February 1st. Today found our regiment with 
the balance of our brigade still camped near the landing on the 
west bank of the Savannah River some 35 miles above Savannah 
by land road. 

Thursday, February 2nd. In the afternoon I went on 
picket, where I stayed until 3 P. M. of Friday. 

Friday, February 3rd. Had dress parade in the evening. 

Saturday, February 4th. Drilled. 

Sunday, February 5th. Crossed the Savannah River into 
South Carolina about 9 A. M. Marched down to the landing and 
crossed the river on pontoon bridge, then moved up the river two 
miles and pitched tents for the first time in South Carolina. We 
camped near Sister’s Ferry where we drew clothing and rations. 


Monday, February 6th. Struck tents, broke camp and at 
10 A. M. moved out, marching northeast. We crossed a five-mile 
swamp and came to what was Taylorville. There we took the 
Augusta road and at 5 P. M. we halted at a little town, having 
marched 11 miles. 
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Tuesday, February 7th. Moved out at 7 A. M. taking the 
Orangeburg road and marched northeast for nine miles. Halted 
near a church at sundown. 

Wednesday, February 8th. In the morning moved about a 
mile halted and pitched tents and lay still for the day. 

Thursday, February oth. Struck tents, broke camp and at 
7 A. M. were on the move. Kept the Orangeburg road six miles, 
then turned to the left and marched nearly west some distance. We 
turned then to the right, marching north and at sundown we 
halted for the night, after marching 20 miles. My company went 
on picket after we halted. 

Friday, February roth. Marched nearly northeast for 20 
miles, starting at 6 A. M. and halting for the night at sundown. 


Saturday, February 11th. We were on the move by day- 
light. arched north seven miles to Barnwell, South Carolina, 
where we took dinner, then moved north and camped at sundown. 


Sunday, February 12th, Pulled out at daylight. Going 
north six miles we struck the Charleston & Augusta R. R. at 
Whitepond station. Thence our division went four miles west 
on the railroad and tore it up in good shape, after which we re- 
turned to Whitepond and camped at sundown, moving 14 miles. 

Monday, February 13th. The regiment moved out at 7 A. M. 
Our company was detailed to do foraging. Took to the right and 
went to Willowstown, South Carolina. There took the Colum- 
bia road and joined the regiment at South Edisto River. Here 
crossed the river and moved down it seven miles and camped at 9 
P. M. Our company traveled 24 miles that day. 

Tuesday, February 14th. Moved out at 8 A. M. Went to- 
ward Columbia for 21 miles, crossing North Edisto River, and at 
dark camped for the night 19 miles south of Columbia. 


Wednesday, February 15th. Our division took to the left 
of the Columbia road, moving out at 6 A. M. Our brigade was in 
advance and had to skirmish nearly all day, the enemy’s cavalry 
being in evidence. Marched northwest 15 miles and at 9 P. M. 
halted for the night at Lexington, South Carolina, 12 miles south- 
west of Columbia. 
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Thursday, February 16th. Moved forward at 10 A. M. and 
marched within five miles of Columbia, then moved back a dis- 
tance and crossed the Saluda River on pontoon at a ferry eight 
miles above Columbia. Camped at 10 P. M. and my company 
went on picket. Marched 12 miles. 

Friday, February 17th, Marched northwest 12 miles starting 
at 7 A. M. and stopping at 2 P. M. 

Saturday, February 18th. Lay still and rested. 

Sunday, February 19th. At 9 A. M. we moved down to 
Broad River, which we crossed on pontoon bridge at Freshies 
Ferry, 21 miles above Columbia. We then moved some distance 
northwest. At 4 P. M. stopped for the night, having marched 
nine miles. 

Monday, February 20th. Went northeast five miles, cross- 
ing Little River and halted 10 miles southwest of Winnsboro, 
South Carolina. 

Tuesday, February 21st. Moved out at daylight and by 
marching steadily got to Winnsboro at noon. Got dinner, then 
marched north six miles and halted for night at sundown. Marched 
16 miles. 

Wednesday, February 22nd. Again moved out at daylight. 
Marched parallel with the Columbia & Richmond R. R. for 11 
miles. Our brigade tore up a lot of the railroad at Blackstock 
Station, then went back three miles and at sundown camped at 
Chester P. O. Marched 14 miles. 

Thursday, February 23rd. On the move at6 A.M. Tooka 
roundabout course, mainly an eastern direction, and marched 12 
miles. Halted for the night at 2 P. M. two and one-half miles 
from the Catawba River. 

Friday, February 24th and Saturday, February 25th. Lay 
still and rested. 

Sunday, February 26th. In the morning our company went 
on a foraging chase for eats. We crossed Rocky River and went 
10 miles north and returned to the brigade, which had moved a 
mile nearer the river, 

Monday, February 27th. At noon, as we were eating din- 
ner, a band of Rebs. appeared almost in our camp. As we did not 
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invite them to eat with us, they ceremoniously retired. Our com- 
pany went on picket. 

Tuesday, February 28th. Crossed the Catawba River on 
pontoons, 47 miles from Columbia. Our company, being on 
picket, formed the rear-guard to the river. Took all the day 
crossing the river and helping the teams up the river bank. 
Camped on river bank. Company F, 21st O. V. V. I. 3d Brigade, 
Ist Division 14th Army Corps for February, 1865. 

Wednesday, March 1st. The morning found us on the 
east bank of the Catawba River, some 45 miles southwest of Ches- 
terfield, South Carolina, which place we struck out for, pulling 
out at 6 A. M., marching through the mud 14 miles and halted for 
the night at sundown. 

Thursday, March 2nd. Marched 12 miles, crossing King’s 
Creek. Started at daylight and halted at dark. 

Friday, March 3rd. Marched 15 miles. Crossed Lynch 
Creek and two or three little streams. Marched out at daylight, 
halted at dark. 

Saturday, March 4th. Crossed over into North Carolina. 
We moved out about 10 A. M. and went within nine miles of 
Chesterfield. There we turned to the left and at 11 P. M. we 
halted in North Carolina close to the state line, having marched 
16 miles. 

Sunday, March 5th. Pulled out at 6 A. M., marched 13 miles 
east, and halted again in South Carolina near the state line, a 
mile from Great Pedee River. 


Monday, March 6th. At 6 A. M. we moved down to the 
river to cross but lay there waiting until 1 A. M. of Tuesday. 

Tuesday, March 7th. Crossed the Great Pedee River on 
pontoons at Pedee Ferry, about one and one-half miles below 
the North Carolina and South Carolina state lines. We went 
about two miles and stopped (yet in South Carolina) and lay 
there until 11 A. M. We then marched northeast 13 miles, cross- 
ing Marks Creek, and at sundown halted for the night four miles 
east of Rockingham, North Carolina. 


Wednesday, March 8th. We took the route for Fayette- 
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ville, North Carolina. Moving out at 7 A. M. and, after march- 
ing 20 miles and crossing a branch of the Little Pedee River, 
we halted for the night at 4 P. M. 

Thursday, March 9th. Marched 13 miles, starting at 9 A. 
M. and halting at 8 P. M. 

Friday, March roth. Marched seven miles, starting at 7 
A. M. and at 1 P. M. we halted three miles from Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


WINDING UP THE CAROLINA CAMPAIGN 


Saturday, March 11th. Moved out at 8 A. M. and marched 
within six and one-half miles of Fayetteville, where we took to 
the left of the main road and, at 3 P. M. we halted on plank road 
two and one-half miles west of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
having marched 14 miles. 

Sunday, March 12th. At 3 P. M. our company went on 
picket, where we stayed until 7 A. M. of Monday. 

Monday, March 13th. We were called in and joined our 
regiment, which was already on the move. Marched down to 
the Cape Fear River, where we crossed on pontoons nearly op- 
posite the town. We then marched three miles northeast and 
stopped, expecting to rest a day or two. 

Tuesday, March 14th. Lay still. 

Wednesday, March 15th. At 10 A. M. we were again on the 
move. We marched north nine miles and camped. 

Thursday, March 16th. Moved out at 9 A. M. Marched 
north nine miles, when we came up to where the enemy made a 
stand to check the 20th Army Corps. We then moved to the 
left and took position in rear of 2nd Division, 14th Army Corps. 

Friday, March 17th. Finding the enemy had left their 
works, we moved out about 7 A. M. and halted at sundown, 
having marched east six miles. 

Saturday, March 18th. We marched east on the Goldsboro 
road 12 miles, starting at 6 A. M. and halting at 4 P.M. 
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BATTLE OF BENTONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunday, March roth. Moved out at 7 A. M., our division 
in advance, and had not gone far when we came up to the enemy’s 
skirmish line, which we drove from one position to another for 
some three miles. We then came up to where the enemy had 
concentrated his whole force, some 21 miles southwest of Golds- 
boro, and lay there waiting to gobble up the 14th Army Corps. 
Our commander, thinking there was only a small force of cav- 
alry, had a skirmish line charge the enemy, but was repulsed. 
In like manner a battle line failed to move the Rebs. and we had 
to retire with some loss, which convinced us the enemy was 
there in force. We then formed our line and threw up light 
works. Early in the afternoon we had need of them for the 
sharp cannonading, then the deadly thunder of musketry on 
our left, indicated the enemy were already charging our line. 
They were handsomely repulsed in front, but they soon found 
the left of our line and made good use of the opportunity to 
swing around it and pour in a heavy fire from our left flank and 
rear. Thus they poured in the deadly messengers from all sides, 
and our only chance was to move by the right flank and take 
another position. In this we were again outflanked and forced 
to a right flank movement, repeating two or three times, but they 
could never dislodge us by coming up in front. 

Towards evening the 20th Army Corps came up on our left 
and part of the 15th Army Corps formed so as to support our 
right and got our line strengthened. The enemy still came up 
on us, column after column, and repeated the attack time and 
again, but each time were repulsed with deadly loss. In turn 
part of our line charged the enemy and drove them back hand- 
somely. About dark the firing ceased. The enemy left the field, 
leaving their dead and wounded in our midst. Our division re- 
tired a short distance to the rear to rest. 


Monday, March 20th. In the morning our division moved 
to the front. Our brigade was in reserve, on the battlefield, just 
to the right of the main road. We lay there all day, no fighting. 
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Tuesday, March aist. Lay still. Some cannonading on 
right. 

Wednesday, March 22nd. Finding the enemy had left our 
front, we proceeded on our way to Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
Marched 10 miles. 

Thursday, March 23rd. The regiment pulled out at 7 A. M 
Our company, having been detailed to do some foraging pulled 
out at 5 A. M., crossing the Neuse River some 10 miles south- 
west of Goldsboro, and went in camp near a little creek two 
miles northwest of said town. Marched some 14 miles. 

Friday, March 24th. Laid out the camp and pitched our 
tents. At 5 P. M. our company went on picket. 

Saturday, March 25th. Came in off picket at 5 A. M. 

Sunday, March 26th, Sunday morning inspection at 9 A. M. 

Monday, March 27th to Friday, March 31st. Lay around 
in camp discussing our late campaign, especially the late battle, 
which had been a severe and successful engagement on our side. 
The loss of our army was light, for the severity of the engage- 
ment. The loss of our regiment was also quite light, two being 
killed, and but few wounded. In our company Sylvester Trout 
was killed. He was one who was liked and respected by every 
one. 


COMMENTS ON MARCH THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 


Sherman’s march through the Carolinas came to an end 
successfully in every respect. The campaign lasted fully two 
months, and during this time we were entirely cut off from all 
communication with the north and with home and friends. We 
moved through the enemy’s country and subsisted entirely, a 
good share of the time, off the land through which we were 
passing. The foraging, which we did thoroughly, was for a 
two-fold purpose, verifying the adage “killing two birds with one 
stone.” One was to curtail the supplies of the enemy, together 
with the destruction of the railroads, which caused the Rebs. 
some little inconvenience to say the least. Also it was a great 
factor toward stilling the craving of the inner man in part of 
Sherman’s men. It would have been impossible to carry pro- 
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visions sufficient to supply the army during the long tramp over 
swamps, swollen streams, hills and unimproved roads. While 
we did not always have an abundance, we seldom went hungry. 
But sometimes, like the parsons’ prayer for a “barrel of pepper,” 
there was too much of one thing. Our fare was (when it was in 
sight) ham and other cured meats, chicken, turkey and fresh 
pork, sweet potatoes in the ground, field peas in the straw, sor- 
ghum syrup, et cetera. Yes, and honey and fresh milk occa- 
sionally. Always being troubled with sore feet on a march, I 
would never strike out from the company like some of the 
command. 


THROUGH THE CAROLINAS. NOTES 


I always carried a suitable vessel in a convenient place, and, 
when I saw the comrades tackle a beehive, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts by different parties, I would conclude the bees 
had about all left the hive to attack the first raiders, then I would 
quietly go up and fill my vessel with the nectar. 

The tearing up and destroying of the railroads was done 
in the following manner: A regiment or brigade would line up 
facing the track. After loosening a section at one end of the 
line, we would have orders to “heave to,” each man doing his 
part in raising the track and tumbling it over to the side of the 
grade, with the ties on top of the rails. When we had the track 
raised and tumbling over, it would often hold together and pull 
over with it the rest of the track for a long distance beyond 
where we had lifted it. Then, to make the destruction more 
complete, we would sometimes tear off the ties, pile them and 
set fire to the piles. We would also lay the rails across the fire 
so that when red-hot the ends would drop down and make them 
crooked. Or, to make the job look better, when the rails were 
red-hot in the middle, men would take hold of each end of a 
rail and wind it around a tree or telegraph hole for it to cool 
with a kink in it. Our army may be censured for the destruc- 
tion of property it wrought on this raid. Well, the boys rather 
“had it in” for South Carolina. If it did not(?) lay the egg of 
secession, it was largely responsible for furnishing the incubator 
which hatched out the rebellion. 
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ABOUT THE CAROLINA RAID 


Some of the boys may have been a little careless with fire 
when about outbuildings. Doubtless the burning of Columbia, as 
well as other towns in the state, was started by the enemy in 
destroying property to keep it out of our hands. Yet there 
doubtless were some of our men who would take it in their hands 
to mete out revenge. The fire at Atlanta, Georgia, just before 
the army left there may have been started in that way, as At- 
lanta is the place where eight of our soldiers (the Andrews 
raiders) were hung. But when we got into North Carolina, 
the same as in Georgia, there was absolutely no property inten- 
tionally destroyed, except to cripple the rebel cause. 

The army came out of the campaign in good health and in 
fine spirits, believing the enemy could not stand such jolts for 
very long. My brother, Will Adams, and I came out in fine 
shape, as did our company and regiment. On this expedition, 
as well as on “Sherman’s March through Georgia,” the foraging 
was not all done by squads and companies detailed for that pur- 
pose, but boys would go out on their own “hook,” often in ad- 
vance of the main army, without any officer in command. The 
rebel cavalry was ever on the lookout for such a chance to “gob- 
ble” in some prisoners, when some private would assume com- 
mand of the squad and go after the Johnnies in regular military 
order, and would route the enemy, as well as if they had been 
commanded by a Major General. Considering the fact that the 
enemy knew every foot of the ground we traveled over and had 
opportunity to know just where our army was every hour, we 
lost very few prisoners. 


ON MOVE TOWARD RALEIGH 


Saturday, April 1st. To-day found our regiment with the 
rest of the brigade in camp some two miles from Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. In the afternoon our company went outside 
the picket line to guard the wagons which were out after lumber. 

Sunday, April 2nd. The company went on picket. I was on 
camp guard. 
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Monday, April 3rd and Tuesday, April 4th. Did nothing but 
drill a little. 

Wednesday, April 5th. Our brigade was reviewed and in- 
spected by the Division Commander. 

Thursday, April 6th. I went over to the 47th Ohio to see 
some of my old friends and got the news of the fall of Rich- 
mond. This was encouraging to us as was the news of any vic- 
tory. There was a faint hope, scarcely expressed, that it might 
perhaps bring the end of the war nearer. 

Friday, April 7th. Had brigade drill. 

Saturday, April 8th. Our division was reviewed by General 
Jeff. C. Davis. 

Sunday, April 9th. Company inspection was at 9 A. M. 

Monday, April toth. We again took up the line of march. 
Moving at 3 A. M. we took the Smithfield road and marched 
west II miles, halting at sundown. 

Tuesday, April 11th. Moved our regiment out at 7 A. M. 
and went back two and one-half miles to help the wagon train 
along. We then moved on, and at 8 P. M. we halted for the 
night within two miles of Smithfield, North Carolina. Marched 
16 miles. 

Wednesday, April r2th, Moved out at 7 A. M. Soon after 
got the news that Lee had surrendered, and we marched through 
Smithfield yelling with joy. There was a wild hullabaloo as the 
boys began shooting off their ammunition in celebration, saying 
they would have no further use of it in battles. The news had not 
yet reached the Third Division when they heard our firing. They 
thought we were engaged in battle and were hurrying to our relief 
when they met the carriers with the good news. They immediately 
put up a celebration equal to our own. 

Here we recrossed the Neuse River on pontoons and on to 
the Raleigh road, marching northwest. At 4 P. M. we halted for 
the night within 14 miles of Raleigh, having marched 15 miles. 
In the evening we were surprised to see a train of cars coming in 
from the front, one was captured by our cavalry. 

Thursday, April 13th. Moved out at daylight and by mov- 
ing rapidly for 15 miles at 11 A. M. we went in camp in the west 
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edge of Raleigh, North Carolina, our division being the first 
Union troops there. Moved forward, halt, and then start north. 

Friday, April 14th. At 9 A. M. we were on the move. We 
followed the Greensboro railroad to a station seven miles west 
of Raleigh. There we filed left, marching south and at sun- 
down we halted for the night after marching 19 miles. Our 
company went on picket. 

Saturday, April 15th. We were on the move at daylight. 
Marched southeast 18 miles, passing through Holly Springs, 
North Carolina. At 4 P. M. we got orders to halt where we 
were, as negotiations were on between General Sherman and 
General Johnson, looking to the surrender of Johnson’s army. 

News of the assassination of President Lincoln cast gloom 
over the entire army and our fighting spirit was roused as we 
thought at first there was treachery upon the part of the Rebel 
army. 

Sunday, April 16th to Friday, April 21st. We were under 
orders not to leave camp. 

Saturday, April 22nd. In the morning my company went 
on picket and was relieved in the morning of Sunday. 

Sunday, April 23rd, Came in off picket and had company 
inspection at g A. M. 

Wednesday, April 26th. In the morning our company went 
on picket. 

Thursday, April 27th. Came in off picket in the evening. 

Friday, April 28th. At 6 A. M. our division was ready to 
leave Martha’s Vineyard and join our corps to march northward. 
We inarched north 16 miles, passing to the left of Holly Springs, 
and stopped for the night where we had lain the night after we 
left Raleigh. 

Saturday, April 29th. On the move at 5 A.M. After travel- 
ing 10 miles north we joined our corps and at 4 P. M. we halted 
for the night at Morrisville, North Carolina. 


Sunday, April 30th. At noon our division commenced the 
long march for Alexandria, Virginia. We marched 17 miles 
and at sundown we halted at the Neuse River. 
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ON THE MARCH TO RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Monday, May rst. Morning found our brigade on the west 
bank of the Neuse River in North Carolina. We pulled out at 
5 A. M., crossed the river, then proceeded nearly north, crossed 
Tar River seven miles from Oxford, North Carolina, and went 
into camp at that place about dark, after a march of 24 miles. 

Tuesday, May 2nd. We were on the move at 6 A. M. 
Marched north, passing through Williamsboro, North Carolina. 
Crossed the Virginia and North Carolina state line three miles 
from the Roanoke River. We halted for the night at sundown 
on the south bank of said Roanoke River in Virginia, marching 
28 miles. 

Wednesday, May 3rd. At noon we were on the move, 
crossing the Roanoke River on pontoons, passed through Boyd- 
ton, Virginia, and halted for the night at sundown after march- 
ing 15 miles. 

Thursday, May 4th, Moved out at 7 A. M. Marched 
through Lunenburg C. H., Virginia. Crossed the Nottoway 
River at the Falls and halted for the night near by. Went into 
camp at sundown, after marching 31 miles. 

Friday, May 5th. On the move at 5:30 A. M. We passed 
through Nottoway, Virginia, and moving at a lively and steady 
gait, at sundown we halted for the night five miles from the Ap- 
pomattox River in Virginia. We marched 35 miles that day. 

Saturday, May 6th. Moved out at 7 A. M. Crossed the 
Appomattox River on pontoons, then moved northeast and at 5 
P. M. halted nine miles southwest of Richmond. Marched 28 
miles, 

Sunday, May 7th. Moved at 5 A. M. down to Manchester, 
Virginia, by 8 A. M. Halted for some time near James River 
opposite Belle Island, then moved up James River four miles 
and pitched camp near the stone quarry. Marched 13 miles. 


ON OUR WAY TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Monday, May 8th to Wednesday, May roth. Lay in camp 
and rested. My brother William Adams was sick here, and in 
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a very bad condition. I saw the need of his having something 
different to eat from our army grub. So I started out through 
the country which had been overrun by at least two different 
armies. After traveling miles and miles, without success, I 
came to an ex-Major’s home and related my case to him. He 
took compassion on me and supplied my needs of what he had, 
refusing pay for it, and directed where I could get the balance 
of what I needed. So when I came into camp with supply of 
butter, milk, eggs and vegetables it cheered the boy up. He had 
given up to die, but in a few days he was quite a different lad 
and improved from that time on. When the army moved from 
Richmond to Washington, D. C. he was sent on a boat, and hav- 
ing no heavy duty to perform after that, he kept with us until 
we were discharged. He never was well in after life. 

Thursday, May 11th. At 8 A. M. our division was again 
in motion to resume our march to Alexandria, Virginia. We 
marched down to Manchester, Virginia, crossed the James River 
on pontoons just above Libby Prison, marched through the city 
of Richmond, Virginia, took the road for Hanover C. H., crossed 
Chickahominy creek and at dark we halted for the night within 
four miles of said Hanover C. H. Marched 17 miles. 

Friday, May 12th. Moved out at 4 P. M. and marched past 
Hanover C. H. Then down to the Pamunkey River where we 
lay until a late hour in the night before we could cross it on 
pontoons. Went about a mile and halted. Marched eight miles. 

Saturday, May 13th, At 10 A. M. moved west and at sun- 
down halted after marching 17 miles. 

Sunday, May 14th. Pulled out at 6 A. M. Marched north 
in the forenoon and west in the afternoon and halted at 4 P. M. 
Marching 16 miles. 

Monday, May 15th. Moved out at6 A. M. Went six miles 
west of Spotsylvania C. H. in a northwest course. At 4 P. M. 
we camped within seven miles of Rapidan River, after having 
marched 17 miles. 

Tuesday, May 16th. We were on the move at 5 A. M. 
Crossed the Rapidan River at Raccoon ford, six miles below 
Rapidan Station. After crossing the river we took the straight 
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road for Alexandria, and about sundown crossed Mountain Run. 
We went into camp on its bank some two miles from the Rappa- 
hannock River, after marching 19 miles. 

Wednesday, May 17th. We pulled out at 6 A. M. and 
crossed the Rappahannock River at Kelley’s ford. At sundown 
we halted within a mile of the Alexandria & Gordonsville R. R., 
having marched 18 miles. 

Thursday, May 18th. Moved out at 5 A. M. and struck 
the railroad a few miles below Warrenton Junction. We then 
marched parallel with the railroad, passed Manassas Junction, 
crossed Bull Run and took dinner on its banks. We marched 
on some five miles and at 4 P. M. halted for the night, after 
marching 21 miles. 

Friday, May roth, Pulled stakes and marched out at 5 A. M. 
Passed through Fairfax C. H. then on and at 4 P. M. went into 
camp near Fort Ward, three and one-half miles northwest of 
Alexandria, Virginia. Marched 20 miles. 


ON GRAND REVIEW 


Wednesday, May 24th. On grand review by President 
Johnson and General U. S. Grant at the Presidential mansion in 
the city of Washington, D. C. Our division left camp at 8 A. M., 
crossed the Potomac River into Washington, over Long bridge. 
We waited a few minutes near the Capitol where we formed in 
column by company, thus marching up Pennsylvania Avenue 
passing the reviewing stand and out over Aqueduct bridge back 
to camp with somewhat tired legs. 

Friday, May 26th. At 6A. M. our division pulled stakes and 
moved out. We crossed the Potomac River on Long Bridge into 
Washington, D. C. and marched through the city. Our brigade 
went into camp in a park formerly owned by Kocklin, a Reb. 
This place which had been confiscated and was now owned by 
the Government, was two and one-half miles north of Wash- 
ington, as it was then. 

Saturday, May 27th. I was guard at brigade headquarters. 

Sunday, May 28th. Sunday morning inspection at 9 A. M. 

Monday, May 29th. I took a ramble over the city. I made 
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a tour through the Capitol, Smithsonian Institute and Patent 
Office and was somewhat tired. 

Tuesday, May 30th to Wednesday, May 31st. Made an- 
other trip to the city. 


NOTES ON OPERATIONS 


Our trip from Raleigh to Alexandria was not a hard one 
compared with some trips we had made. Yet in the day of 
bicycles, automobiles, airplanes and other things to follow, when 
the art of walking is almost lost, some may think the trip from 
Raleigh to Richmond, where we averaged about 29 miles a day 
and carried a load of from 50 to 60 pounds, made pretty good 
exercise. Yet in one raid in Tennessee, of which I have lost 
the record, we averaged over 40 miles some days. Some who 
read this may think this guess-work, but not so, for many 
of the roads we marched over had guide-posts. Then we could 
often reckon the distance from town to town, and I always car- 
ried a reliable map and knew just where we were nearly all the 
time. But to inquire of natives the distance to a certain town, 
you could put no reliance in their answer. On might answer 
15 miles to a certain town, another 20 miles and the next I0 
miles, all within a mile of travel. On our last march, of course 
we were in the best of spirits. The fighting was all over and 
we were moving towards home and friends. Our loads were 
somewhat lightened, having no ammunition to carry, and most 
of our bayonets reported “Lost in action.” With light hearts 
we tripped along, forgetting all hardships, and occasionally giv- 
ing vent to our feelings by calling out one to another, as we 
moved along, some ridiculous expression, such as “grab a root” 
or some old saying. 


THE GRAND REVIEW AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The review in Washington City was a grand affair. While 
our army did not make as fine an appearance as did the Army 
of the Potomac, we were not ashamed of our form. We gave 
a good demonstration of our long march around the large half- 
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circle from Atlanta, Georgia, to Washington, D. C. The boys 
carried, with their accoutrement, a liberal supply of forage, as 
we had on the raid, such as chickens, geese, turkeys, hams, hogs 
(both dead and alive), with every conceivable article of food 
such as we could pick up in the country through which we 
passed. Besides this a liberal supply of colored people insisted 
upon following our troops, doing anything for the officers and 
men to earn their living. 

The people were lined up on the sides of the streets over 
which we marched, as well as the windows and doors and roofs 
of houses, and telegraph poles being jammed with spectators. 
Their demonstrations in the way of cheering, waving of hats, 
handkerchiefs and anything they might have in their hands, gave 
evidence that they appreciated what we had done for our coun- 
try, making us feel proud that we had gone at our country’s 
call, and thankful that we were permitted to participate in this 
event. 

Thursday, June Ist. To-day found our regiment still in the 
park, some two miles north of Washington City, near Bunker 
Hill Fort. 

Sunday, June 4th. General Thomas reviewed, or visited, 
the 14th Army Corps. We were all glad to see him. 

Friday, June 9th. Took leave of Washington City. Our 
brigade pulled stakes at 7 A. M. and marched to the railroad 
station in the city, where we boarded the cars for Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, enroute for Louisville, Kentucky. About 10 A. 
M. went to Washington Junction, within a few miles of Balti- 
more, Maryland. Then took the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and 
got to Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, at 10 P. M., following up the 
Potomac River. 


Saturday, June roth, Morning found us still packed in 
stock or hog-cars, so tight we could hardly turn around and 
nearly suffocated. At noon we got to Cumberland, Maryland, 
at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains (Piedmont, Virginia, is 
at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains), where we arrived at 
2 P. M. and by sundown we had ascended to the summit of the 
mountains and jolted down the other side during the night. 
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Sunday, June 11th. Morning found us down the mountains 
at Webster, Virginia. We kept moving pretty briskly, going 
through 23 tunnels and at sundown we arrived at Parkersburg 
where we gladly abandoned our hog-cars and went into camp on 
the Kanawha River, much fatigued. 

Monday, June 12th, At 7 A. M. our regiment boarded the 
steamboat, Sherman, at Parkersburg, and moved down the Ohio 
river for Louisville, Kentucky. Landed at one place to coal 
and landed again at Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Tuesday, June 13th. Got down to Cincinnati, Ohio, at 1 P. 
P. M., where we stopped an hour or two. 

Wednesday, June 14th. We landed at Louisville, Kentucky, 
where we took leave of the old boat and went into camp some 
two miles southeast of town. 

Sunday, June 18th. Sunday morning inspection at 9 A. M. 

Wednesday, June 21st. Our regiment was paid off. 

Thursday, June 22nd. I was on camp guard. 

Saturday, June 24th. I was over in the city of Louisville. 

Tuesday, June 27th, I was on camp guard. 

Friday, June 30th. Had muster and inspection. 

Saturday, July rst. To-day found our regiment still in 
camp near Louisville, Kentucky, where we took up quarters 
after arriving from Washington. I was on camp guard. 

Sunday, July 2nd. Sunday morning inspection at 9 A. M. 

Tuesday, July 4th. General Sherman paid a visit to his old 
army. Made a farewell address to our division, as he did to 
each division in the army. I was on patrol guard. 

Wednesday, July 5th to Sunday, July 23rd, inclusive. Noth- 
ing worthy of note. The latter part of this time was taken by 
our officers on the muster-out rolls, looking to the discharge of 
our regiment. 

Monday, July 24th. Our muster-out rolls completed, we 
struck tents and bid good-by to camp life and headed for Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where we were to receive our final pay and discharge. 
Our regiment marched down to the boat landing at Louisville, 
Kentucky, where at 2 P. M. we boarded the steamboat, America, 
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and moved up the Ohio river for Cincinnati, Ohio, where we 
arrived Tuesday noon. 

Tuesday, July 25th. Marched up to the Cincinnati depot, 
where, after waiting an hour we boarded the ever-ready stock 
cars, though we were not so crowded in these as we were from 
Washington. We had pretty clean straw to lie down on, yet we 
did think our own state might have furnished better accommo- 
dations for us after serving so long. Arrived in Columbus at 
8 P. M. and put up for our stay there at the Tod Barracks. 

Wednesday, July 26th. We signed the pay-rolls and turned 
over our arms and accoutrements. 

Thursday, July 27th. I went out to Uncle James Dorsey’s 
in evening. 

Friday, July 28th. At 1 P. M. the paymaster commenced 
paying off our regiment, and by 2 P. M. I had my money and 
discharge in my pocket and felt some like a white man. Stayed 
in tavern. 

Saturday, July 29th. At 7 A. M. took the train for Findlay, 
Ohio, changing cars at Urbana, Ohio. After waiting some three 
hours, took the 12:40 train for Carey, Ohio, where we arrived 
at 3 P. M. and was from that time to sundown running (or rather 
poking) from there to Findlay. I soon started on foot for home 
(eight miles) and by 11:30 P. M. I arrived at Father Dorsey’s, 
two miles west of Van Buren. 

Sunday, July 30th, At home all day and in the evening 
Adaline and I went to the Hickory Grubb Church to meeting. 

Monday, July 31st. To Van Buren and return in forenoon 
and worked a little in the afternoon. Was truly thankful to be 
back home again safe and apparently sound, after going through 
what I did in the service of my country. I am happy to say I 
held the honored rank of private during all of my service for 
my country. 


MAY AND JUNE, 1865. NOTES 


Our trip from Washington, D. C. to Louisville, Kentucky, 
while a little disagreeable part of the way, was not a hard one. 
While we were crowded in hog-cars so close we could hardly 
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turn around from Washington to Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
for two days and one night, yet it was a change and not so hard 
on us as marching. On the boat, though we took deck passage, 
we were not crowded and got along nicely. On this trip and 
especially on the cars we were kindly greeted by the citizens all 
along the route. When passing a town or dwelling-house our 
attention was called to men, women and children waving hats, 
handkerchiefs, bonnets, dishrags, papers, flags or anything they 
could get hold of, at the same time hallooing at the top of their 
voices. The salute was always returned by the battle-scarred 
veterans with a hearty yell, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
and the presentation of the battle-torn flags. The following I 
wrote my sister: “O, yes, and the ladies were what most drew 
my attention. How could I help noticing the fair creatures wav- 
ing their bonnets, small flags, etc. And ever and anon a fair 
damsel would throw over a kiss to us. I never was hit by one 
but had some close calls.” 

In camp at Louisville we had an easy time but got some- 
what restive on account of the officers being mum about what 
they would do with us, but when the order came for us to move 
for Columbus, Ohio, a calm struck us. 


SOME LITTLE ABOUT CAMP LIFE 


I will here attempt to give a faint description of camp life, 
or some of the things besides our military duties we resorted to, 
to pass away our time. Some of our actions may be considered 
by some orthodox reader to be not just the proper things to do. 
Yet, as I said before, we, or some of us, at least, thought we 
had license to do some things a little outside the strict lines of 
propriety. We assumed the hypothesis that “our service to our 
country” would serve as a “cloak to cover a multitude of sins.” 
I put in considerable of my time in writing. 

One of the principal ways of amusement was playing cards, 
at which we would often put in a whole day. The games we 
principally played then with play cards were euchre, poker and 
seven-up. And some of the boys, but not many, really gambled. 
I have known a soldier so interested in a game when money was 
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at stake, and he had been successful in winning for a time, that 
he would give a bystander a five-dollar bill to go a few feet to 
get him a drink of water. But very few of.the boys indulged in 
gambling. Sometimes a number of us would throw in so much 
apiece on a watch or other property, and then raffle it off to the 
other fellow, in all likelihood. The method of getting rid of 
property just cited was seldom done, but we had a method some- 
what interesting in this wise: The owner would put a restricted 
price on his property and a number would put in sealed bids. 
The highest bidder would take the property on certain conditions 
and the lowest bidder would treat those interested in the game. 

When Comrade Dave Leiter, an old-time fiddler, was with 
us with his violin, we would often dance the “Cotillion” and the 
fair sex would be designated by some manner of dress, perhaps 
a red bandanna handkerchief over their heads. 

When we needed exercise we would have running matches, 
jumping contests, and wrestling in different ways. One of these 
games was to form a large circle with joined hands, then we 
would trip our neighbor on either side of us until all had fallen 
but two, and they would settle the game between them. It 
nearly always fell upon me and John Miller, of our company, to 
settle the contest. And we were about fifty-fifty, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other, and at times a draw, neither one being 
able to down the other. One of our pastimes was “picking” our 
underwear and our weekly washing, always boiling our clothes 
if possible, for very good reasons. We would strip everything 
off but blouse in warm weather, if scarce of clothing, and when 
the rest was dry would wash the blouse. 


SOLDIERS AND THEIR CAMP LIFE 


My brother, William Adams, as well as all the veteran re- 
cruits, proved to be good soldiers, never shirking from duty. 
While not quarrelsome, he would not stand to be run over, as it 
was a little the disposition of some of the veterans, to treat the 
newly initiated soldiers. My brother seemed to be the subject 
of the over-bearing treatment of one of the comrades who 
threatened to slap the boy on several occasions, until my kin 
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tired of it. So, one time when using a hatchet, he thought this 
treatment had gone far enough, and he squared up to the chap, 
shook his left fist at his face, (holding the hatchet in his right 
hand) and spoke with emphasis: “Now, Mr. , if you are 
going to slap me, do it now, this very minute, or forever here- 
after hold your peace.” He held his peace. The boys would kid 
Bill, as they called him, about his short stubby feet. They said 
his shoes were made over a teakettle for a last. Such things all 
go toward making up camp life. 





CAMP LIFE 


We sometimes indulged in practical jokes. Two or three 
of our Martial Music Band came in with a horrible tale of a 
tragical death in the 37th Indiana Regiment. The next day these 
parties got an apparently genuine order to report to the Chap- 
lain of the 37th Indiana, with their instruments. They obeyed 
the order. The Chaplain being of a jovial disposition dismissed 
the boys in a way they did not seem much hurt. When discussing 
the matter after they returned, one of the party could not under- 
stand why they were called over there, when a bystander sug- 
gested it was to help bury the man they reported killed over 
there. No more reports of this kind were brought in, by these 
parties, at least. 

When in camp the citizens in the surrounding country would 
bring in cakes and pies, fruit and vegetables, and things we did 
not have in our every-day bill of fare, quite a treat to us; but 
the venders did not always get out of camp with pay for all their 
goods. While one man was negotiating for an article, another 
guy or two would be hiding something under their blouses from 
the other end of the wagon, and others would be loosening the 
tugs or taking out the linchpins so that when the owner would 
start his mule up to get away from the thieves, something would 
happen. Even our Sutlers, licensed northern traders, were not 
immune from the tricks of the boys. 

In the early part of the war we had very strict orders against 
foraging and the citizens would often track their stolen property 
to our regiment. and would go to headquarters with their com- 
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plaint. A search would immediately be instituted by an officer, 
who was very much interested and anxious (?) to find and pun- 
ish the guilty one and restore the property. This never was done 
in our regiment as the officers would suggest to the complainant 
that perhaps he would be more successful in the regiment just 
across the way, which command had a slightly cloudy reputation 
along this line. You may bank on it that headquarters would 
have something extra in their mess for the next eat. To illus- 
trate: While yet in Kentucky, when on dress parade, in response 
to a call for the band to strike up a tune, the bass drummer did 
not respond, and after getting two or three orders and a good 
many more curses he quietly stepped up to Colonel Neibling and 
whispered in his ear, “I’ve got a pig in my drum, Colonel.” 
Colonel Jim answered him in his loud voice that could be heard 
half a mile, ““Why the H didn’t you tell me you were sick! 
Go to your quarters.” 

For further description of army life, read Si Kleg, First 
Edition. 





EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON PEOPLE AT HOME 


While it was trying for the soldier to see his comrade, who 
perhaps was his chum and messmate, shot down when touching 
elbows, yet we became somewhat hardened to such scenes, and 
would pass them by in a manner from which a disinterested ob- 
server might think we were only slightly affected. But with the 
friends at home is where intense sorrow sprang up when the 
news was carried that a dear one had fallen. And when there 
was some uncertainty connected with the report, it made it much 
harder for the friends to bear. To illustrate, I will relate an 
incident that happened in our company F. At the battle of 
Stone’s River it was observed by some of his comrades that 
John Wilkinson was shot dead, as they supposed. Our battle- 
line soon after fell in the hands of the enemy, and it was nearly 
three days after, before we recovered it to bury our dead. Others 
of our company who were killed there were found, but Comrade 
Wilkinson’s body could not be found. Consequently different 
reports reached his friends at home. His brother, of another 
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company engaged in the battle wrote home that he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. His Captain, Henry Alban, reported him 
missing and could not be found anywhere on the battle field, 
intimating he was probably killed. Neither was he ever heard 
from afterwards. 

The first letter I received from my sister at home she tried 
to describe the sorrow the news caused in his own family and 
neighborhood. None of his family went to school the first week 
after getting the word, and the second week his grown-up sister 
would frequently break out crying in her studies and recitations, 
and of course others would, in sympathy, join her. And even in 
adjoining schools the shadow of sorrow extended, for he was a 
very popular young man wherever he was known. This is only 
one case in perhaps thousands of similar ones. 


FEELINGS AND ACTIONS IN BATTLE 


As I have dwelt on different phases of the war, I will here 
say something of my feelings in time of battle. I cannot say 
that I ever went into an engagement without any feeling of fear, 
or at least dread, but that never overbalanced my sense of duty, 
and I never entertained a thought of trying to keep out of it. 
The most trying time was when approaching the battle line to 
relieve or support a part of the battlefield already engaged, and 
hearing the bullet sing in passing near one, and not being able 
to return the fire on account of our own troops being in front. 
But when actively engaged the thought of fear would leave and 
we would do all in our power to hurt the other fellow. I do not 
know if I ever killed any one, neither do I want to know, and if 
I did I would not boast of it. Few soldiers know that they 
killed an enemy. In action you draw a bead on a man and see 
him fall as you fire. After the battle you may go to the object 
you fired at and discover he received two or three fatal shots. 

Though not a professor of Christianity at that time I recog- 
nized there was a God and always before an expected engage- 
ment I would implore His protection. And if not sufficiently 
grateful then, I am truly thankful to this day for His watchful 
care over me in those perilous days. 
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There were some soldiers who seemed to have no sense of 
fear. Joe Vaughn, a veteran recruit of our company, was one 
of that class. One time when we were on the skirmish line near 
the enemy and it was not safe for us to raise our heads above 
our rifle-pits, Joe arose in plain view of the enemy and walked 
slowly out in front of our protection some two or three rods 
and lay down there and took a sleep, saying when we remon- 
strated with him against his actions, that “the Rebels had no 
bullets moulded to kill him.” We cannot deny that there were 
a few good soldiers in other respects, but they could not stand 
up under fire, and would recoil every time. The chances are 
we had no need of accusing them of running their fingers down 
their throats to make them sick, for they were truly pale and sick 
from fright. 

Jacos ADAms, 
Private Co. F, 21st O. V. V. I. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JACOB ADAMS 


Jacob Adams was born in Hancock County, Ohio, March 
30, 1842, the fifth child of Paul Adams Jr. and Margaret (Diehl) 
Adams. His father was the son of Paul Adams Sr. and wife 
Abigail and was born in Columbia County, Pennsylvania, April 
28, 1811. Of the Adams ancestry nothing further is known ex- 
cept that the family came from Ireland. Paul Sr. was not a man 
of wealth and a common school education was with difficulty 
afforded the family. A friend undertook to educate Paul Jr. 
for the ministry (Presbyterian) but unfortunately the benefactor 
died before the education was completed, and making no pro- 
vision for him he was forced to quit school and took up the 
profession of teaching for a livelihood, which he followed, to- 
gether with farming. 

In 1832 he married Margaret Diehl, daughter of Christian 
and Juliana Diehl. She was born in Columbia County, Penn- 
sylvania, June 6, 1808. To this union were born eight children: 
Mason, Sarah Elizabeth, Martha Jane, Paul Philetus, Jacob, 
Margaret Maria, William, Hannah Adaline. 
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The Diehl family came to America in 1727 from near 
Coblentz, Germany. A very interesting incident in the life of 
Peter Diehl, father of Christian Diehl, is that during the French 
and Indian war he was captured by the Indians and lived with 
them for ten years. The story is that while living near Tulpe- 
hocken, in Berks County, the mother, wife of John Diehl, left 
her four year old son, Peter, in care of a six ‘Year old brother 
while she went to a spring to do some washing, and charged if 
they saw an Indian coming they should go in another room and 
crawl under a bed with curtains all around the bottom, which 
they did when they saw an Indian approach. But the four year 
old said he wanted to see a red man and came out and the 
Indian grabbed him and carried him away in his arms to the 
Indian village on the Susquehanna river, near the present city 
of Wilkes-Barre, where they kept him until he was twelve years 
old. Later, moving down the river to the Indian village of 
Mahoning, near where the town of Danville now stands, where 
he spent two years. 

When the treaty with the Indians was made all stolen chil- 
dren were to be brought to the Wheat Sheaf Tavern, in Phila- 
delphia, and all parents of stolen children were notified to go 
there and claim their own. Peter’s father went to identify his 
son. The boy had grown so and lost his native tongue, so the 
father could not recognize him and went back home without 
his son. The next time the mother went along. She sang some 
lullaby songs that she sang to the boy when he was a child; he 
seemed interested and looked up and smiled; she then looked at 
his left hand where had been a scar she remembered and found 
him to be her long lost son. The boy did not recognize his 
parents so readily. He wanted to go back and live with the 
Indians and they had quite a time to keep him at first, but in 
time he quieted down. He had many Indian traits. When 
grown up he married a Miss Foust; they left home on horse- 
back over the mountains for Mahoning, the place where he 
lived with the Indians for two years, near which he bought a 
farm known as the Old Diehl Home, now owned by the State 
of Pennsylvania, on which is located an insane asylum. Peter 
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Diehl had service in the Revolutionary war, where, on account 
of his early training and knowledge of the Indians, he was of 
valuable service to the American cause, as a scout. 

Paul Adams Jr. lived in Columbia County until 1836, when 
he moved to Richland County, Ohio, and in 1841 moved to 
Hancock County, where he bought a farm and in season taught 
school until 1850, when he died. He left the widow with seven 
small children and a 40 acre farm heavily encumbered ; but ster- 
ling mother that she was, she kept the family together until 
they were able to go out into the world and face life’s battle. 

This brings the life story of our subject up to the beginning 
of the Great American War Between the States, and as that 
period of his life is very ably told in the main part of this 
volume we will not here repeat. 

On May 3, 1870, Mr. Adams was married to Miss Belle 
Phillip. To this union were born three daughters: Adaline 
Grace married John Stone and lives near Hillsdale, Michigan ; 
Sarah Leever married P. W. Mix and lives in Defiance, Ohio; 
Margaret Delle married Charles V. Moats and lived in Sher- 
wood, Ohio. Mr. Adams for years followed the profession 
of farming, owning a farm near Ayersville, Ohio, where by all 
the countryside he was looked up to as a steady, sterling, Chris- 
tian man. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
having been recording steward of the Ayersville Charge for 
fifty-one consecutive years. Politically he is a Republican. 


January 8, 1929. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





BY THE EDITOR 





CONFERENCE OF PARK SUPERINTENDENTS 


The first annual conference of superintendents of 
parks under the custody of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society was held in the Museum and 
Library building August 7 and 8, 1929. The work of 
the conference is set forth in the following: 


PROGRAM 
FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF PARK SUPERINTENDENTS 


Ohio State Museum 
August 7 and 8, 1929 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 7 


1:15 Introduction and Social. 
1:30 A Word of Welcome..............0::. H. C. Shetrone 
Director, Ohio State Museum 
1:45 Reports of Park Superintendents. 
3:00 “Good Sanitation for State Parks”... Major C. S. Slade 
Assistant Engineer, State Department of Health 
4:00 “The Park Superintendent’s Opportunity and 
Responsibility with Respect to his Visiting 
POE kuctisdvaendaeueeadeeeenmenn O. J. Demuth 
Superintendent, Schoenbrunn Memorial State Park 
4:30 Partial Tour of the Museum. 
6:00 Dine in a Group. 
7:30 Tour of Museum Resumed. 
8:15 Illustrated Talk—“The First Ohioans”..H. C. Shetrone 
es ¢ 6 8 


THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 8 
9:15 “Relation of Local History to State 


PEE svscessxadececumncianes Dr. Harlow Lindley 
Curator of History, Ohio State Museum 
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9 :30 


10:15 


I :30 
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SF FN oo ics vetcventinsndcdeas O. A. Alderman 
State Department of Forestry 

“A Few Principles of Landscape 
GN aess Sincbsagenewesseswods Victor H. Reis 
Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 

“The Outlook of Conservation in 
CRED + vcrtenccaudennvwsedsre séey Carl L. Van Vorhis 
Assistant Chief, State Department of Fish and Game 

Luncheon in a Group. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 8 
“Opportunities and Responsibilities of Superin- 
tendents of our State Parks”........ C. B. Galbreath 

Secretary Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 

“How You can be of Assistance to Your Mu- 

seum’s Department of Natural History” 
(vss saeeekeeseseebbenndeae ens Prof. James S. Hine 
Curator of Natural History, Ohio State Museum 

Round Table Discussion—Everyone will be Asked to Par- 

ticipate. 

1. To what extent should accommodations be pro- 
vided for public comfort, pleasure and amuse- 
ment ? 

Cultivating local interest in behalf of parks. 

Should we have more parks? 

Why go to so much trouble to beautify your park? 

Is it really essential after all? 

Why should our park superintendents be invested 
with police powers? When should authority be 
exercised ? 

6. Should visitors have the same unrestricted access 
to EVERY portion of your park? 

7. What can we do during the winter? 

8. Should shrubs and trees in every portion of your 
park be trimmed up or cleared away just as at the 
entrance? If not, why not? 

g. What makes a park better? 

10. Should visitors be admitted at night? 
Adjournment. 


uw BW N 


Each person named in the program was present with 
the exception of Mr. Carl Van Vorhis who had been 
called out of the city on official duty. He sent as a sub- 
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stitute, Mr. Frank L. Brothers of the State Department 
of Fish and Game, who spoke ably on the subject as- 
signed to Mr. Van Vorhis. 

Reports by the different superintendents were full of 
interest and information and the exchange of views 
could not be otherwise than helpful. All present seemed 
to enjoy this opportunity to become acquainted with 
those engaged in park work. A good attendance at the 
auditorium of the Museum and Library building heard 
Director Shetrone in his illustrated talk on the “First 
Ohioans.” 

The tour over the Museum and the Library was ap- 
preciated and thoroughly enjoyed by the visitors, a num- 
ber of whom saw for the first time extensive exhibits in 
the Museum and the large collection of early newspapers 
in the Library. 


Mr. McPherson presided at the meetings and pre- 
sented the following circular to the superintendents: 


THEMES FOR THOUGHT 


SOME THINGS FOR PARK SUPERINTENDENTS TO THINK ABOUT 
525,600 MINUTES EACH YEAR. 


Our motto is “Service to the Visiting Public and to the State.” Cour- 

tesy is always a slogan. 

Our sanitary facilities will stand inspection now or at any time. 

Our wells and springs are absolutely sanitary. 

What does the visitor drink from at your park? 

No poison ivy grows where visitors congregate regularly in our park. 

Our yard and barnyard are mowed and kept neat as a pin. 

No rubbish of any sort is permitted to lie around. Everything is 

hauled away or. stored inside. 

All our utensils and implements are kept well oiled and stored indoors 

when not in use. 

9. What greets the visitor’s eye when he drives into your park? 

10.. Our park is as well kept at the far side as it is in front. 

11. The fences are all in good condition. 

12. Will paint and whitewash improve appearances? 

13. Every sign is well painted and a credit to the park. Either thus or 
away with them. 

14. What is your landscaping program? Or is that necessary and essen- 

tial in a park? 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44, 
45. 
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What comforts have you provided for visitors? 

We have plenty of picnic tables and seats. 

Our roadways are well graveled and we keep them well dragged. 

All dead trees have been cut and removed. 

Have you ditched the low places? 

It is very rarely considered advisable to burn park lands over. Too 
many trees and shrubs are damaged or destroyed. 

We have only three broken windows at this park. 

Do you provide clean amusements for visitors? How many-horse- 
shoe courts have you? Tennis courts? Swings? 

Would playground apparatus interest the kiddies? 

Have you a working program for the future? Or is your park “fully 
developed” ? 

How will you store your tables, seats, equipment, etc., this winter? 
Why is there a park where you live? 

I can name and briefly describe all other State Parks in Ohio. 

I can direct tourists to them. 

Should our park be 100 per cent maintained by public funds? 

How else should it be at least partially supported? 

We are working to the end that local interest is being cultivated in 
behalf of this park. 

We send in promptly all bills carefully itemized and in duplicate. 

Our reports to Columbus are detailed and explicit. 

What kind of books are we keeping? Why, of course, the kind that 
will portray balances promptly and serve as a record of events for 
the future. 

We file away a copy of all bills. We can do this because we make 
out or secure all bills in triplicate form. 

Hunting is absolutely prohibited at our park. All the wild animals, 
the birds, the trees and the wild flowers are rigorously protected. 

We plant a tree in preference to cutting one. 

We know that we have authority to protect all property within our 
park and we do that very thing. We are firm in enforcing this yet 
we endeavor to be courteous at the same time. 

We are not compelled to stand back and be mocked, have the laws 
violated and property damaged. We prevent all infractions by a 
courteous warning, but if really necessary an arrest will follow. We 
exercise good judgment, however. 

We fully understand the laws pertaining to kindling fires and regulate 
such in our park. 

We are working to create a game refuge with our park as a nucleus. 
Why should we not lead in the effort to secure game from the State 
to stock up this refuge? 

This fall and winter we plan to spend time in looking after the wood- 
lot, cutting dead trees, repairing fence, working about the buildings, 
repairing and painting tables and seats, etc. We will be ready for 
the big rush next spring. Another thing—we plan to read up and 
study the history of all State Parks. Then next season we will an- 
swer any intelligent question on the subject. We may have to appeal 
to the Business Agent for reading matter. 

Will the personal appearance of the superintendent and his family 
have any bearing on the popularity and success of your park? 

My position should be dignified—and the word “dignity” is in my vo- 
cabulary. 

We have a growing stock of forest and evergreen trees lined out in 
nursery rows. These are being cultivated for transplanting in the 
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46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 
54. 
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future. The State Forester, Mr. E. M. Secrest, very generously 
provided them for our park. 

The Golden Rule may be applied at the State Parks. 

Before another season comes we will see that “plenty” of highway 
signs are posted in our section of the State in order to direct visitors 
without confusion. This must be done uniformly and we will work 
out a plan and program with the Business Agent and he, in turn, 
with the State Highway Department, in order to comply with all 

regulations and obtain complete cooperation. 

We are saving all clippings referring to our park. 

How many local organizations and individuals are interested in your 
park? What have they done for it? 

Ask the Business Agent how you can be of service to the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society other than in superintending 
this park. 

Hoy many new members to the Ohio State Archzological and Histor- 
ical Society have you been instrumental in obtaining? Is that a serv- 
ice to the Society and the new member? We have plenty of applica- 

tion blanks for distribution. 

We are making an effort at all times to cooperate in a broad way 
with the Museum and the State Society. We are members of that 
Society, it is OUR Museum, and we are taking a personal interest 
in its affairs. 

Just how should a park look, anyway? 

By this time we have concluded that superintending a park is a job 
and a real business—but at the same time WE WILL DO IT. 
When you see our park in a year from now you will know that we 
have been busy. 


Some of the parks have been made game preserves 


and bird refuges. There was manifest at this confer- 
ence a desire that this regulation should apply to all the 
larger parks and that it should be rigidly enforced, to 


the 


end that the enemies of wild game and song birds 


should be effectually excluded. 
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Saville, Bruce W., 575. 

Sawyer, William, 64. 

Schillinger, William, cited, 623-624. 

Schneider, George A., 469. 

School lands, Alienation of, 427-428, 487- 
438. 

Schools, Public, in Ohio, 409-447, 

Schurz, Carl, 16. 

Scotch-Irish and ‘education, 409-445. 

Scott, James, 15, 16. 

Scott, General Winfield, 70, 170, 260, e 
seq. 

Scovill, Samuel, 455. 

Senter, G. B., 8. 

Seward, John, 488-489. 

Seward, William H., 126, 182. 

Shannon, Governor Wilson: defeats Cor- 
win, 63, 85; opposition to, 64; outwit- 
ted by Stanton, 65; his prominence, 
885-386; work for education, 414. 

Sheridan, General Philip H., 188. 

Sherman, James S., 33. 

Sherman, Senator John, 2, 5, 7, 20, 23-28. 

Sherman, Walter J., “Fort Industry — an 
Historical Mystery,’’ 231-259; at dedi- 
cation of monument to Wayne, 575. 

Sherman, General William T., 188. 

*“‘Sherman’s March to the Sea,” 690-694, 
704. 

Sherwin, Belle, 468. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Kate B., “The 21st at 
Stone River,” 648-645. 

Shetrone, Henry C.: address at Dedica- 
tion of Monument to General Anthony 
Wayne, 591-596; at First annual Con- 
ference of Park Superintendents, 722, 
724. 

Shupe, Captain H. P., 458. 

Slade, Major C. S., 722. 
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Sloan, William, 575, 598. 

Slocum, Charles E., cited, 248-252. 

Smith, Charles M. See Fowke, Gerard. 

Smith, David, 412. 

Smith, Reverend E., 126. 

Smith, John D., 201. 

Smyth, Reverend Anson, 421. 

Smythe, George F., 606. 

Spalding, Rufus P., 9, 10, 11, 16, 63, 95, 
327, 367. 

Spelman, H. B., 344, 378-379. 

Spencer, O. M., 332, 333-337, 363. 

Spooner, Thomas, 8, 10, 12. 

Squier, Ephraim G., 137-138; 355. 

Squires, W. H. T., cited, 191. 

Stamford, Lieut.-Col. H. W., 450. 

Stanard, William G., cited, 190. 


Stanton, Edwin M., 64, 65, 93, 101, 106, 
341, 363. 

Steele, Robert, 436. 

Stevenson, Thomas B., 163. 

Stoddard, Henry L., cited, 6, 22. 

Stoddard, Paul W., “The Knowledge of 
Coal and Iron in Ohio before 1835,” 
219-230. 

Stokely, Samuel, 18, 59, 75. 

Stone, Adaline G. (Adams), 721. 

Stone, Alfred P., 8, 9, 10. 

Stone, John, 721. 

Stone, Uriah, 640. 

Stone River, Battle of, 640-645; note com 
cerning name, 640; poem on, 643-645. 

Stowe, Calvin E., 410. 

Sullivan, John J., 35, 36. 

Sumner, Charles, 376. 

Swan Creek trading post, 288 et seq. 

Swayne, Noah H., 10. 

Swift, Henry A., 1387. 

Swift, Lucien, 335, 346-351. 

Taft, Alphonso, 10. 

Taft, Charles P., 31, 83, 35. 

Taft, Robert A., 44. 

Taft, President William H., 1, 4, 5, 7, 33- 
35. 

Tappan, Senator Benjamin, 58, 72-73, 106, 
108, 113-116, 174, 181, 363-364, 485-486. 

Taylor, B. B., 107, 110. 

Taylor, General Zachary: ordered to the 
Rio Grande, 139-140; Corwin’s censure 
of the move, 1438; his chances im- 
proved, 161; Whigs divided on his can- 
didacy, 162-169; warned by Whigs, 180; 
nominated, 278; Ohio’s disaffection, 
279; Whig reaction, 281-286; 303-306; 
the election, 316-317; criticized, 355- 





356; meets difficult problem, 368; is ac- 
cused, and defended, 368-369. 

Teesdale, John, 144, 161, 169, 171, 366. 

Teller, Senator Henry M., 29. 

Texas, Annexation of: a bone of conten- 
tion, 77-78; opposed by Liberty party, 
78-79; by Whigs also, 81-82; southern 
Ohio favors, 83; sectional issue most 
important, 85-86; campaign of 1844, 92- 
93, 101-104; the result, 104. 

Thoroughgood, Adam, 202. 

Thorp, John C., 3438. 

Tiffin, Governor Edward, 414. 

Times-Recorder, Zanesville, 508-511. 

Times-Signal, Zanesville, 508-511. 

Titus, Samuel M., 17. 

Tod, Governor David, 15, 101, 136-137, 385- 
386. 

Tod, Mrs. David, 42. 

Townshend, Norton S., 333 et seq. 

Trimble, Governor Allen, 410, 414, 43v. 

Turney, H. S., 91. 

“The 21st at Stone River’: a poem, 643- 
645. 

Tyler, President John, 49 et seq. 

Tyler, Lyon G., cited, 190. 

Upson, William H., 18. 

Vail, Harry L., 467. 

Vallandigham, Clement L., 145-146. 


Van Buren, President Martin: renomi- 
nated, 61; visits Ohio, 62; is endorsed, 
63-64; enthusiasm for, 67-68; opposes 
annexation of Texas, 86-87; in crit- 
ical situation, 89; deserted by Ohio 
Democrats, 90; defeated by rival, 173- 
174, 181. 

Van Camp, Imogene, 575, 598. 

Vance, Governor Joseph, 85, 173, 414. 

Van Hook, William B., 410, 431, 482. 

Van Slyke, La Fayette G., 9. 

Van Vorhis, Carl L., 723. 

Vinton, Samuel F., 120. 

Virginia: The Old Free State, reviewed, 
184-192. 

“A Visit, in 1929, to the Sites of Forts 
built by Generals St. Clair, Wayne 
and Harrison,” 601-626: an automobile 
trip and its marvels, 601-604; Fort St. 
Clair, 605-607; Fort Jefferson, 607-609; 
Fort Recovery, 610-612; Fort Seneca, 
613-614; Fort Jennings, 614-616; Fort 
Brown, 616-619; Germans in north- 
western Ohio, 619-621; contemporane- 
ous journals on Ohio forts, 621-624; 
sites still to be marked, 625-626. 

Vorys, Arthur I., 8, 33, 34, 35. 
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Wade, Benjamin F., defeated for nomi- 
nation, 7; supported by a faction, 12, 
14, 15; attitude of Convention toward, 
16-17; his last appearance, 18, 20; rea- 
son for defeat, 94. 


Wade, Edward, 80, 139. 

Walden, William A., 17. 

Walker, Robert J., 91. 

Walker tariff, 124-125, 382. 

War, European: Cleveland’s 
tions during, 448-474. 

Wayne, General Anthony, cited, 240-241; 
Ohio’s Monument to, unveiled, 575- 
600; Address on, by Arthur C. John- 
son, 575-591; poem on, by H. Ross 
Ake, 597-598; Visit to sites of monu- 
ments built by, 601-626. 

Wayne, William, 575. 

Webster, Daniel: promised Cabinet posi- 
tion, 49; attitude on President’s mes- 
sage, 51-52; condemned for remaining 
in Cabinet, 56, 60; his ambitions, 70; 
resigns his position; criticized by 
Ewing, 71; views on tariff, 73. 

Weller, John B., censures Giddings, 81; 
in Congress, 85; nominated for gov- 
ernor, 176; the slogan, 179. 

West, William H., 4, 12, 24, 25. 

Western Reserve, Education in the, 413, 
415-418, 419-420, 429, 437, 440-445; re- 
ligion in the Reserve, 1800-1825, 476- 
501. 

Wetzel, C. A., 462, 
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Whig Party in the South, cited, 74. 

Whitman, H. C., 89, 120, 363, 364. 
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Whittlesey, Charles, cited, 225. 

Wikoff, A. T., 8, 20. 

Williams, Dr. Charles R., 502-503. 

Williams, Micajah, 443. 

Willis, Senator Frank B.: nominates 
Burton, 36; nominates Harding, 2; 36- 
40; is delegate-at-large, 42; dies, 44. 

Wills, D. C., 463, 473. 

Wilmot, David, 11, 151, 154. 

Wilmot Proviso, 151-154, 175. 

Wilson, Frazer E., 609, 615. 

Wilson, Henry, 18. 

Wilson, Reverend Joshua, 421. 

Wilson, Reverend Robert, 422. 

Wold, Ansel, Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, 407-408. 

Wood, Dr. J. C., 459. 

Wood, General Leonard, 7, 37, 40. 

Woodburn, James A., 575. 

World War, Cleveland’s 
during, 448-474, 

Worthington, Governor Thomas, 410, 412- 
413. 

Wright, John C., 96, 169. 
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derness,”” 428, 424, 
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Auditor, Report, of, 537-538. 

Bachert, W. H., 526. 

Basket Maker, Prehistoric, presented to 
Society, 526; unveiled, 567-569 

Beaton, Ralph, 526. 

Bond, Beverley W., Jr., ‘““The Old North- 
west to Eastern Eyes,’’ 542-555. 

Brown, William A., 519. 

Bush, F. W., 519. 

Business Agent, Office of, created, 527. 

Campbell Mound Park, 525, 557-559. 

Centinel of the North-western Territory, 
520. 

Charles B. Galbreath Collection of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Library, 514-515. 

Clark, Mrs. J. E., 524. 

Cleveland museum of natural history, 514- 
515, 538, 571. 

Cloud, Dr. Henry R., 540, 560-561; address 
at Annual Meeting, 561-567. 

Collicott, J. G., 514. 

Comly, General James M., 518, 519. 

Comly, Mrs. Margaret, 518, 519. 

Coons, Mrs. Jessie C., 525, 558. 

Cope, Mrs. Harry, 523, 524. 

Custer, General George A., 518. 

Dawson, William L.: bird-library, 513, 
518. 

Director, Report of, 521-532. 

Donors to Library, Names of, 518-519. 

Donors to Museum, List of, 529-532. 

Dryer, Mrs. O. D., 528. 

Eaton, Starling L., 527. 

Educational extension work of the So- 
ciety, 513-514, 517, 523. 

Fisher, Margaret W., 524. 

Florence, General George, 538-539. 

Frey, Erwin F., 526, 569. 

Furniss, Dr. F. C., reports on Parks, 532- 
533. 

Galbreath, Charles B., presents secretary’s 
report, 515-521, remarks at Annual 
Meeting, 559-560. 

Galloway, Dr. W. A., 526. 

Giffen, Dr. S. O., 518. 

Gifts to Library during year, 518-520; 
names of donors, 518-519. 

Gifts to Museum during year, 525; names 
of donors, 526, 529-532. 





Good, Dr. H. L., 526. 

Greenman, Emerson F., 527. 

Headley, J. E., 524. 

Heer, Fred J., 521, 538. 

Hine, James S., 527. 

Hooper, Osman C., 519. 

Houston, Mrs. William, 518. 

Howells, William D., 518. 

Japan, Gifts from, 526. 

Johnson, Arthur C., address at Annual 
Meeting, 513-515; presents “‘Prehistoric 
Basket-maker,” 526, 567-569; elected 
trustee, 538-5389; remarks, 539-540, 556- 
557, 559. 

Kettering, Charles F., 556, 560. 

King, Roy M., 513. 

Lamb, Reverend B. F., 526. 

Laylin, Clarence D., 538-539. 

Lindley, Harlow, 527, 571. 

Log cabin home in Museum, 524. 

McKinney, Frank B., 519. 

McPherson, H. R., 527. 

May, Colonel John, cited, 545. 

Meeker, Claude, 521, 538. 

Miamisburg Mound, presented to Society, 
556-557. 

Miller, Oscar F., 571. 

Mills, Dr. Charles, 525. 

Mills, William C., memorial to, 514-515, 
538, 571; library of, presented, 518. 
Minutes of the Forty--third Annual Meet- 

ing of the Society, 512-571. 

Mound City Park, 527-528. 

Natural History group, 524-525. 

Newspaper collection named, 514; addi- 
tions to, 518-519, 520. 

Nominating committee, 52Y. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society: 48rd Annual Meeting, 512- 
569: annual meeting of Board of 
Trustees, 570-571; change in organiza- 
tion of treasurer’s office, 570-571. 

“The Old Northwest to Eastern Eyes,” 
542-555. 

Orton, General Edward, Jr., reports for 
Building committee, 517; presents 
“Prehistoric Sculptor,” 525. 

Pageant of weaving, 524. 

Parks, Committee on, 532-533. 

Peters, W. E., 519. 
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Prehistoric Basket Maker, Presentation of 
567-569. 

Prince, Dr. Benjamin F., 540. 

Roberts, D. W., 519. 

Rohland, Mrs. C. B., 519. 

Root, Ephraim, 548-549. 

Secretary, Report of, 515-521. 

Sherman, Walter J., 521, 588, 540. 

Shetrone, Henry C., eulogized, 514, 515; 
appointed to vacancy on Building Ex- 
tension Committee, 517; presents di- 


rectors’ report, 521-528; presents 
Campbell Mound Park, 557-559; re- 
marks at Unveiling of Prehistoric 


Basket Maker, 567-569. 
Shields, Jeanette, 524. 
Shrum, Mrs., 558-559. 
Shrum Mound, 525, 558-559. 
Spetnagel, A. C., 528. 
Stanton, Edward M., 518. 
State archives accepted, 517, 
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Stone, Captain Jonathan, 547-548. 

Sullivant, Elizabeth, 518, 519. 

Sullivant, Jane, 518, 519. 

Taylor, Edward L., Jr., 519. 

Tecumseh, Relics of, 526. 

Thompson, Dr. W. O., 515, 589-540; re- 
marks, 541-542, 560-561. 

Treasurer, Report of, 534-536; change in 
organization, 570-571; assistant treas- 
urer named, 571. 

Trustees: Board of, Annual meeting, 570- 
571; New, 538-539. 

Vanvorhes, Nellie N., 518. 

Waite, J. S., 524. 

Wall, W. D., presents auditor’s report, 
537-538. 

Weaving, Pageant of, 524. 

Wood, E. F., presents treasurer’s re- 
port, 534-5386; reports change in or- 
ganization, 570-571. 

Woodbury, Mrs, Catherine T., 519, 














Publications of the Society 


Butterfield, Consul Willshire. George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of the 
Illinois and the Wabash Towns, 1778 and 1779. 815 pages......ssesesseee $1 50 
er authentic account of Clark’s conquest, in concise and complete 
‘orm. 

Cole, W. H. Map and Guide to The Great Serpent Mound. 24 pages.... $0 26 
This title is self-explanato The pamphlet is a guide to ie Great 
Serpent Mound of Adams ounty, Ohio. The author, Professor W. H. 
Cole, was for many years chairman of the committee of the Society 
on Serpent Mound Park. 

Fowke, Gerard. Archaeological History of Ohio. 760' pa sagvcens G0 OO 
A cn of absorbing interest not only to Ohioans but t to Sail archzological 
students. 

Galbreath, C. B. (ellie). Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country in 
1749. 140 pages Paper $0.50. Cloth.......... giccndecvcesy Gh ae 
Contains al importance that has been written on this subject, including 
full text of the translation of the Journals of Celoron and Father Bonne- 
camps. 

Huntington, C. C. and McClelland, C. P. History of Ohio Canals. Their 
construction, cost, use and partial abandonment. 181 pages. Paper 
$0.50. Cloth Rees FL 
The material for this valuable contribution was pre ared. by two students 
of Ohio State University, under direction of Professor 7. E. Hagerty, 
Department of Political Science and Economics. 

McGrane, oases Charles. William Allen: A Study in. Western Democ- 
racy. 

An sespastial “Licahaviy of Ohio’s former United States. Senator and 
Governor, with bibliography and: index. 


Martzolff, C. L. Poems.on Ohio. 88] pages..ccccccoscccscccceccceccccccescs GL OO 
A carefully collected anthology of poems on Ohio, 

Mills, William C. Archaeological Atlas of Ohio. 187 pages...++ssceeseseeeee $8 00 
This atlas shows the distribution of the various classes of prehistoric 
remains in Ohio. It is published in oblong folio — ~e the pages are 
numbered 1-88. It contains a full page map of each of the 88 counties 
of the state and opposite each of these maps is a page of descriptive 
matter, in many instances accompanied with one or more cuts. There 
are 11 introductory pages of text and illustrations, including two full 
page maps of Ohio, one showing Indian trails and towns and the other 
the distribution of mounds and enclosures. This atlas is the only one 
of its kind that is published by any state and is, of course, an essential 
aid to any one interested in the subject that it presents. 


Mills, William C. Map and Guide to Fort Ancient. 28 pages.....s.seesess 
An authentic map and accurate description of this remiertabia earthwork, 
fully illustrated. 


Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications. Vols. 1-37; vols. 
1-35 bound in cloth, per volume 
These publications in bound form are the annual volumes of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly. They contain contributions and 
monographs devoted to the history and archaeology of Ohio and the 
history of the Northwest Territory. 

Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly. Separate issues each........ 90 75 

Randall, E. O. (editor). The Centennial Celebration. 730 pages... 

The entire proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices of the 
Society at Chillicothe, May 20 and 21, 1903, of the admission of Ohio 
into the Union, March 1, 1808. 

Randall, E..O. The Serpent Mound, Adams County, Ohio, Mystery of the 
Mound and history of the Serpent. 125 pages. Paper — Cloth... 

The most complete work on this mound that has been published. 

Randall, E.O. The Ohio Mound Builders. 126 pages...........sssssseeees $1 00 
Fully illustrated; ya meg a detailed description of the masterpieces of 
Ohio Mound Buil 

Sethe Bulletin — Published by the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 

Society. Edited under the supervision of the Natural History Depart- 
ment. Contains very interesting reports on Ohio birds by the Wheaton 
Club, of Columbus. Volume 1, number 1.........cccccsescdasesccscceses $1 OO 























Publications of the Society 


Shetrone, H. C. Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio, Volume 4.. $8 00 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3 were published by Dr. William C. Mills. 
Volume 1 out of arias. 
Volume 2.. op cosed?d 
Volume B..crcccdciseciciosace epecde Kbewadosenadnscccebigee eootae ereseécotes 00 
Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Diary and Lattete of Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. 5 volumes. with index. These have been widely dis- 
tributed to Ohio Public ane and may now be purchased privately. 
Per volume wacanprecutdebapestenssavewsesbsnntet sence uee 
Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Pronounced to be among the best of American biographies. Bound 
in cloth. Two volumes. Per volume............cccsscvcsceceeees dadeece 
Zeisberger, David. History of the Noribece cen ym Indians. 
by Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathaniel Schwarze. 189 pages $2 00 
An original, authentic, and interesting account ye the North American 
Indians that were found in the northern part of what is now the United 
States, by Zeisherger, the famous Moravian missionary. 





(Addenda) 


The following polticetione, most of which are foyer with slight 
modifications from the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, are now 
available at prices 
Anderson, James H., Life tos Letters of Judge T. q: Anderson and Wife, 
585 pages, $1.50"; Cad ax ee Opinion and the War of 1812,” 49 
pages, 25c; Donovan, ¢ John B rown at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown,” 
with introductory note B. Galbreath, 45 pages, 25c; Galbreath, C. B., 
cB. Edwin amen is “Memoriam.” 108 pages, buckram, 75c; Galbreath, 
B., “Daniel Joseph Ryan — in Memoriam,” 22 pages, 10c; Gatbreath, Cc, B., 
“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War,” 7 pages, 10c ir Green 
Map of Hamilton. County, Ohio,” 382 pages, 15c; Hicks, aoe: Belle, og 
History of Penal Institutions in Ohio to 1850,” 67 p » 25c; Keeler, Luc 


“The Centenary Celebration of the Birth of Ruther ord Birchard Hayes,” ti 115 
pages, buckram, 75c; Randall, E. O., “Ohio in the American Revolution,” 26 
pages, 10c; Wittke, Carl, “The Ninth Ohio Volunteers—A Page from the 
Civil’ Wat, Record of the German Turners,” 18 pages, 10c; ‘“The Dedication 
of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, Fremont, Ohio, May 80, 1916.” 
85 pages, 40c; “Catalogue of the Hayes Memorial Museum, Spi iegel Grove, 


Fremont, Ohio,” 56 pages, 25e; “Commencement of the Ohio Canal at the 
Licking Summit, July 4, 1825,” 48 pegs. lic; “Presentation of McGuffey 
Readers and Exercises Incident Thereto,” 26 pages, 10c; “Dedication of James 
E. Campbell Elm,” 9 pages, 10c. Autobiography and Correspondence of Allen 
Trimble, Governor of Ohio, with Genealogy of the Family, 240 pages. Paper, 
$1.50.* “Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio.” 18 pages. Paper, 25c.* 


* These four items were not published in the Quarterly. 

“The Life and Letters of Judge T. J. Anderson and Wife” were written 
and compiled by a son, James H. Anderson, American Consul at Hamburg, 
Germany, during the Civil War period. A number of copies of this publica- 
tion were presented by the author to the Society and are now for sale at the 
nominal ‘price indicated above. The book is well written and contains much 
valuable source material on local Ohio history. 

“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War” first appeared in the Ohio Educational 
Monthly. It concludes with verses by the author, read on Ohio History Day, 
1923, at the Logan Elm. 

Pewcarery raphy and Corres ndence of Allen Trimble, Governor of Ohio,” 
is reprinted from the “Old Northwest” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1909, and is a 
well written and very interesting volume relating to the history of the North- 
west Territory and early Ohio. 

“Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio,” is reprinted from the “Old North- 
west” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1904 and is a very useful and interesting 
biography of one of Ohio’s prominent citis citizens and governors. 
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